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CHAPTER V. 
A CYNIC IN LONDON, 


ROBERT EVERINGHAM took his seat in the Scotch Express that 
night, a sadder but not a wiser man. He scarcely knew why he 
was returning to London except that he could not stay in Scotland, 
and it mattered little to him where he went. Generally he 
preferred residing in the country, and had been willing enough 
to join in the cry of the Cassandras, who inveigh against the 
atmosphere and overworry of London life, and declare that the 
Londoner cannot survive till the fourth generation. But just now 
he was irritated, and needed a counter irritant. It was possible 
that the many-sidedness of London life might supply it. He 
remembered that the season was not yet over, that he was wel- 
comed as a matter of course in all the best houses; and he had a 
vague idea that even the hurry and scurry of fashionable life 
might help him to right himself and cure his wounded vanity. 
For the blow to his vanity had been even keener than the 
wound to his affections. That he—the future representative of 
an ancient family, whose prospective seat in the House of Lords 
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was by no means to be scorned as Bernard would have scorned 
it, the possessor of no small personal beauty, and who had been 
much sought after by that hard-working class, the match-making 
mothers of society—that he should have offered himself and been 
refused by the daughter of a simple country squire, a girl who was 
not even remarkably handsome, the thing was not only irritating 
but ridiculous! There was nothing to account for it! If there 
had been anything repulsive about him the matter would not 
have been so absurd! 

He had never till this moment anticipated how violently he 
would be moved by the girl’s rejection of his suit, because he had 
never thought of the possibility of such rejection. He was angry 
with Irma and almost as angry with himself, out of temper with 
all the world as he settled down in a first-class railway carriage 
in no humour for sleep. It was not yet dark, but he turned his 
back upon the landscape, and endeavoured in vain to change the 
current of his thoughts by busying himself with a popular novel. 

The novel was by a well-known hand; the author of it had 
long ago won his laurels. But in his present mood it was im- 
possible for Robert to interest himself in the story. Like a 
-captious critic he amused himself for a time by picking out 
passages which—isolated from the context—pleased him by sound- 
ing ridiculous. “What does the fellow mean by the ‘ velvet 
footed night creeping stealthily over the.land,’ or the ‘ golden 
moon dwelling afar in a sky of pale rose-purple?’ He used to 
write well, but the public have made too much of him. Success 
spoils all our writers ; they err on the side of over-productiveness,” 
he thought as he threw down the book and felt more unhappy 
than before. 

“ What can those two people find to say to each other?” he 
sneered, as he glanced cynically at a couple of his fellow 
passengers who had been chatting familiarly since the beginning 
of the journey. 

Then he took up a newspaper and was disgusted with 
politics. “The country is going to rack and ruin,” he said, un- 
consciously plagiarising from his uncle. It was of no use to read 
the debates. He turned tothe other news. There was a leading 
article on a shocking murder, the victim being the unoffending 
master of a workhouse. 
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“Democracy rules: the day. Law and order are things of the 
past,” yawned Mr. Everingham, as, in his pessimistic mood, he 
told himself that the lower orders were “ unmitigated brutes,” and 
that education could do nothing to lessen the “reckless brutality ” 
of such boors. He dashed the paper on one side and tried to settle 
himself to sleep. Perhaps sleep would help him to forget how he 
had stooped in a moment of weakness frum his high estate and 
been rewarded by bitter ingratitude. 

“ And yet so many women would have been delighted with the 
honour. They are strange, incomprehensible creatures,’ he 
thought, shaking himself from his troubled dreams, as after many 
weary hours the train drew near the suburbs of London. 

“Why did I come here? What do I want? What shall 
I do next?” he asked himself, gazing out of the window at the 
squalid-looking suburbs of the great metropolis, varied by a few 
forlorn, stuccoed residences, with weedy patches of gravel, and 
shabby shrubs in front of them. “ No doubt their owners 
call them by grandiose names. ‘ Ferndales,’ ‘Shrubberies,’ ‘ Mon- 
tague Houses,’ and what not? Why is London so much uglier 
than Vienna or Paris?” he asked himself irritably, still with 
contradictory thoughts crowding into his mind. The ordinary 
middle-class Britisher seemed to him just then to be contemptible 
and intolerable, and the huge monster of London, which was like 
a great coral reef, ever growing and growing by continual 
accretion of little nobodies—who made it too busy and populous 
to be beautiful—was more hateful than other cities, and more in- 
tolerable still. 

He gazed with a sort of shudder at a distant view of narrower 
streets, roof-tree behind roof-tree, like cells in an ant’s nest, and 
thought nothing of the longings, the fears, the heartburnings, the 
tragedies, the dulness or discontent which those roofs might 
conceal, as the train slackened, and he could see the faces of men, 
women, and children through the windows level with the line. 
It was like cutting a tunnel through the populous ant’s nest just 
for a minute or so, and then he forgot it all—the squalor, the 
herding together, the labour to come, and the labour passed, 
which would have set Bernard thinking for the next hour or 
two. Morning was already stirring, and the ceaseless “move on” 
for those who were poorer than he was, the “ waking up” of so 
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228 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 
many machines which had to be worked on as by miserable 
necessity, driven against their will as in one of the circles of 
Dante, with no time to cry out or assert their individuality, 
troubled him not at all. 

The day was a fine one, better than the thick atmosphere of a 
winter morning, and better than the toil and misery of life in 
the ceaseless wind and the splashing rain. A little later, there 
would be cabs, carriages, omnibuses, and the foot traffic of toilers 
and pleasure-seekers, the usual hum of the day. But just now 
the din was not paramount, and Robert had time to ponder his 
own disaster, time to indulge in that discontent which is said to 
be the key-note of the nineteenth century. 

“ Why did he come to London?” He could not answer the 
question except by acknowledging that it was to get away from 
some recollection which he could not endure. It was warm 
already, and the heat would soon be atrocious. How different 
from the pure air of Scotland was the stifling atmosphere of the 
London streets! He was so engrossed by his own thoughts that 
he forgot for once to be self-conscious, and did not notice how a 
few stragglers on the pavement glanced more than once at the 
compact, upright figure, with a little golden moustache and clear- 
cut features, as he jumped into a hansom cab and gave the 
address of a well-known hotel. 

He was still tormented by a vague sensation of anger, and a 
desire for vengeance on some persons unknown, as the cab 
rattled through “long, unlovely streets.” The shop-keepers 
arranging their shop-windows for the day with their goods dis- 
played to the best advantage, and their ridiculous epithets for 
their own wares seemed to him pitiful. “They hope to retire 
the sooner, the more they fag and toil and give in to the tricks 
of trade,” he said with his scorn for all things. The pallid-faced 
clerks walking rapidly to their offices only suggested the reflec- 
tion that they also worked too strenuously, and that a large num- 
ber of them must go to the wall in the mere struggle for existence. 

Bernard's keen wits would have suggested remedies for these 
things. But to Robert they only seemed mean and paltry. Why 
should men attempt to lead double and treble lives—why should 
people who were born stupid or inefficient try to push themselves 
by unremitting toil into positions they were never fitted for ? 
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“She hates me, that is certain,’ he thought, as he drove 
through the crowded thoroughfares, and his wound began again 
to bleed inwardly. With an effort to forget he tried mechani- 
cally to read the names above the various shop windows. “And 
she loves somebody else, that is more certain still. Well, it is 
the first mistake of the sort I ever made in my life, and the 
thing is to remedy it as quickly as possible. There is nothing 
to be in despair about ; numbers of women more distinguished 
and beautiful would have been pleased enough if I had paid 
marked attention to them—Pfui! Why doesn’t the police put 
down this confounded nuisance more effectively? A more in- 
efficient body of men than our London police would be difficult 
to find,” he said in the same carping spirit as the cab drew up 
at the door of the hotel, and a woman with two or three crying 
children hanging to her ragged skirts, waylaid him as he went 
up the steps, begging for pence. 

“No doubt the little wretches were taught to howl,” he thought 
as he frowned upon the beggar fiercely enough to make her slink 
away with the whining babes. 

The entrance of the hotel had recently been varnished. Faugh! 
how horribly it smelt! He rang for some coffee, but was too 
restless to do more than leave his luggage in the bedroom, and 
then determined to go out at once and spend the day at his 
club. His face was stern and set as he walked rapidly down 
Piccadilly, battling with his inner foes, wrestling with the better 
and worse thoughts of his nature, till his forces were spent, and 
other voices, subtle anc seductive, reminded him that he had 
come to London for the express purpose of being amused. To 
do Robert justice, although his uncle allowed him a sufficiency, 
his amusements had never been those which drag a man down- 
wards, sapping the morality and healthiness of society. His 
very vanity and self-sufficiency had kept him from becoming 
vicious. 

His club was one of the more exclusive in the West End—not 
altogether easy for a young man to get into—and yet he found 
some of its members to be swaggering and pretentious. He had 
fastidious taste about such things, and on this special day was 
less willing than usual to make himself agreeable to outsiders. 
The brilliancy of the lights, the warmth of the fires, and the 
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sociability of some of the more clubbable members had been 
more or less pleasant to him on former occasions. But those 
occasions had generally been winter evenings, and on a hot day 
in summer a man was more apt to be bored than on a winter 
night. ‘To most of the members of the club Robert Everingham 
was a shadowy personality, whose observations were vague and 
few. He was apt to retire into his shell, remembering that 
clubmen were often given to gossip—some more or less to lying 
—and that they were apt to discuss ladies in a way which 
betrayed a laxity of manners. He drew into his shell as usual 
when an acquaintance, who was known to be an offender in the 
way of retailing scandalous stories, betrayed a special curiosity 
as to Mr. Everingham’s sudden return from Scotland. 

The man was a meddler. Robert never knew before how 
much he disliked him, nor how he had dropped into the acquaint- 
ance, because the fellow, who was more or less of a tufthunter, 
had taken special pains to cultivate him. He winced when he 
remembered that he was looking jaded and dejected, and guessed 
that Brian Fenwick would suspect a woman to be at the bottom 
of it. He even roused himself from his melancholy, and 
launched into small talk, with the one object of eluding Fen- 
wick’s curiosity. 

The last wedding of a fashionable celebrity, the last reception 
at Marlborough House, the last hero in a cause célébre, and the 
last rage for a professional beauty, were all topics more or less 
alien to Robert Everingham’s tone of mind. But he found him- 
self listening to Fenwick’s small-talk, and even joining in it, that 
he might keep the fellow from prying into the darker corners of 
that mind. 

He listened with half an ear whilst Fenwick enlarged on the 
attractions of a bright star in the firmament of feminine loveli- 
ness which had been eclipsing all other beauties that season, and 
by degrees forgot his objection to hearing ladies canvassed in 
such a fashion. 

“You will meet her at Lady Nuneham’s—it is to-morrow 
night.” 

Lady Nuneham was a cousin of Robert Everingham’s. For 
Robert to be in town and not to show himself at her ball would 
be tantamount to an offence, as Brian Fenwick perfectly well 
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knew. He was more certain than ever that some screw was 
loose when Robert muttered coldly that he had an objection to 
all such “ crushes ” and was nothing of a dancer. 

“ Ah, it’s a question of health,” said the officious meddler, who 
took care to mimic these speeches of Bob Everingham’s—as he 
called him familiarly behind his back—imitating to perfection 
his affectation of manner when he retailed such sayings to his 
own particular chums, adding that “it was a nuisance to meet 
with a fellow who had always something to grumble about.” 

“But you positively must see this bright particular star—and 
everyone will expect you to go. It will be downright brutality 
to refuse when so many ladies are pining to see you.” 

Mr. Everingham looked as if he were cut out of stone, and 
again muttered something about “ not being up to it.” 

“Don’t let them say you have a fit of the blues,” cried the 
incorrigible Fenwick, used to vivisection of this kind, and know- 
ing that he should be supplied with the nucleus of a capital story, 
when Robert Everingham winced again, as if he had an open 
wound which one has to be on one’s guard against touching. 

Robert rose. The tone of this hanger-on of the aristocracy was 
too free and easy, and Robert wondered that he had not been 
more careful to ward off the premonitory symptoms of such 
audacity. He moralised, as he left the room, about the deteriora- 
tion of manners which was affecting all classes of society—even 
in clubland—and wondered how anyone could dare to speak of 
his having “ the blues.” 

None the less did he decide, from causes which he would have 
found it difficult to explain to an outsider, to go to Lady Nune- 
ham’s ball on the following night. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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ROBERT FOUND LONDON STIFLING. 
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IN spite of his determination to kill time in London, Robert 
Everingham found the hours hang heavily. 

He prided himself on being artistic, but the Academy was second- 
rate, and the pictures at the Grosvenor did not attract him. 
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There were two or three French landscapes, marvellous in execu- 
tion, but he pronounced them chalky in colouring. The wonder- 
ful water effects were lost on him, and the delicate treatment of 
scattered grasses won from him niggardly praise. 

“Come and see Tadema’s picture,” said a friend, buttonholing 
him. 

Alma Tadema’s picture was the rage of the year, but Robert 
Everingham did not admire its faultless finish more than the 
portrait studies by Millais. The one artist he condemned as 
“niggling,” the other he accused of “ mannerism.” 

“There is no doubt of it—he has either fallen out with his 
uncle, or he has been crossed in love,’ said Fenwick, on the 
second afternoon when he “spotted” the future peer lounging in 
to an exceptional concert, where a quiet lady dressed in black, 
with a self-possessed manner, received from the audience that 
peculiar kind of homage which is only accorded to the first rank 
of artists. 

Robert did not catch a spark of the enthusiasm from the 
packed assemblage ; Chopin and Liszt seemed to be inditferent to 
him, Mendelssohn and Beethoven did not stir him, though this 
unassuming woman in black interpreted them most bewitchingly, 
dispensing with her notes. 


‘* Music—high heritage 
In the poor, late begotten, human brood 
Born to life’s weary brevity, and perilous good,” 


did not seem to have more power to rouse him from his gloom, 
than the crowd of visitors whom he accused of “ inundating 
London in hebdomadal floods.” 

“T could stand it for a week or two—not longer,” thought 
Robert as he pondered on the probiem as to how it would be 
possible to punish Irma and make her sorry for the hasty words 
in which she had refused the high position for which he had 
destined her. 

“T advise myself to marry some other woman,” he had said to 
himself ever since that scene at Loch Awe, which was like a night- 
mare for his wounded pride. He told himself that if he could 
snub Irma sufficiently, so as to make her feel the snub deeply, he 
should be partly indemnified for the insult of her refusal. He 
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had heard that love frequently dies of time, but more often of 
displacement, and he deliberately planned to hoist some other 
woman into the niche from which his idol had fallen. But the 
difficulty was to make himself care a rap for any other woman. 
He saw several at the concert and others at the Grosvenor Gallery 
dressed in picturesque costumes, but none of them took his 
fancy. 

He was as cynical as usual when, after dining with abstemious- 
ness (for Robert was nothing of a gourmand and had always 
accustomed himself to simplicity and self-restraint), he determined 
to grace Lady Nuneham’s fancy ball with his presence. An 
effective presence he felt it to be, as he followed the crowd up 
the stair-case which had been covered with red baize, and turned 
into a pathway of floral glories. “Too much tropical verdure 
crowded together, and ‘such a getting up-stairs,’” he said disdain- 
fully, reminding himself how he hated all these London crushes, 
from the shouting of small boys about the street doors, and the 
stolid policemen directing the carriages in rank and file, to the 
faces in the ball-room with their unmeaning society giggle, so 
seldom innocent of the devices of fashion which his trained eye 
could detect with one languid glance. Yet in matters of taste 
Lady Nuneham was somewhat in advance of her times. There 
was nothing tawdry about the decorations. The walls were 
festooned with dark green plush, relieved by garlands of roses, 
and in the ante-room was a velarium of yellow silk, arranged as 
a sort of canopy beneath the ceiling. It was before the days of 
electric ight, but the velarium had the effect of concentrating the 
radiance thrown from skilfully arranged wax candles upon the 
pretty children of the hostess, who were dressed like flower girls, 
offering flowers to the passers-by. Each bouquet concealed a 
programme for the dances, and as Robert languidly accepted 
one, his cousin, the hostess, rallied him on his constant absen- 
teeism from such festivities. 

“Tt is never too late to mend,’ she said with a smile as he 
passed from the ante-room into the larger dancing saloon. 

Fancy balls, as he had decided before he made up his mind to 
come—in the ordinary, conventional, funereal costume of an 
English gentleman of the nineteenth century—fancy balls were 
a mistake, indecorous during the reign of masks, and slow and 
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formal as soon as the masks had been left off and the assuming 
of a character no longer compatible with the acting of it. 

“Helena has her fads,” he thought, alluding to his cousin ; 
“but one of the worst fads is a device of this sort to get men and 
women to make fools of themselves.” 

There were all the hackneyed characters, little in keeping with 
their parts. A smirking Lady Jane Grey was tripping it on the 
“light fantastic toe,” and the ghost of Queen Elizabeth was 
wearing the ruff and stomacher of the days spent in the flesh— 
all in white, and supposed to be wraithy, though there was a 
wonderful substantiality about the lady so attired, and the dis- 
tended skirt looked anything but phantom-like. A lady sweep, 
dressed in a black costume, with a circular broom in her hand, 
and a smut across her cheek varied the sameness of the Beren- 
garias, Elaines, and Ophelias—costumes which allowed girls who 
had an abundant growth of hair to display the full length of the 
chevelure, usually braided according to the exigencies of civilisa- 
tion. Side by side with these moved Norman warriors, and 
Knights Templars clad in complete chain mail, worn under white 
cloaks embroidered with the Red Cross. Monkish costumes 
completed the picture. There moved a gentleman of the fifteenth 
c2ntury—peaked shoes, pantaloons, hanging sleeves, and short 
velvet tunic all complete, and here another in black velvet with 
sable-trimmed mantle. | 

Robert Everingham was used to the extravagance of London. 
A freak of this sort, as he reflected, was easy enough for the 
belle cousine who liked to do things out of the common, and who 
could command all the resources of fashionable and wealthy 
society. 

“Pity,” he thought, with the scorn which seemed to be in 
keeping with the perfection of his chiselled nostrils, and the up- 
ward curving lip—barely hidden by the adornment of the golden 
moustache—* pity that the belle cowsine with all the resources at 
her command did not combine all this show with one of those 
admirable mixtures by which society deceives itself and cheats 
its own conscience—such as an historical fancy bazaar, in which 
ladies dressed in the style of the Empire can preside over Eliza- 
bethan stalls.” 

And then—standing out of view ina corner of the room— 
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with no intention of sacrificing his dignity to Terpsichorean 
antics—he proceeded to take an inventory of the velvet doub- 
lets, Vandyck collars, slashed sleeves, plumed hats, ruffs, fardin- 
gales, wimples, coifs, cauls, diamond pins, patches, caps and veils, 
likening them to the list of the Homeric ships, when his atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested. Supposing that he was gazing—as 
he had just been saying to himself—on the shifting pictures of 
an art. gallery, he might have added that it was arrested by the 
gem of the collection. For, in the midst of the Puritan maidens, 
the charity school girls, and the Ophelias who insisted on mak- 
ing an unnecessary display of their back hair, amongst the Mary 
Stuarts who had no pretensions to good looks, and the incredible 
mixture of North American Indians, Tyrol chamois hunters, 
Italian lazzaroni, Basque peasants, and Indian princesses covered 
with a profusion of jewellery, glided a figure which, at first sight, 
in both face and form, might have been taken for Dante’s Bea- 
trice. On nearer view it was seen to be meant for an angel. 

The costume on anyone else would have looked absurd, for it 
was impossible for an angel to be so realistic. The simple petti- 
coat of white cashmere embroidered with gold might have hung 
ungracefully on a less perfect form. But all the lines of this 
figure were delicate and slender, and the bodice, meant to repre- 
sent glistening scale armour, and actually manufactured of silver- 
woven cloth, fitted the wearer without a crease, half concealing 
and half suggesting the beautiful contours beneath. White 
feather wings were attached on either side—not whiter than the 
brow of the angel, which was admirably modelled—while golden 
hair—long as the hair of the Ophelias—floated over the shoulders 
and down the back in careless waves. It was evident that the 
angel could not do much in the way of tripping through the 
trois-temps or deux-temps dances. But she walked with a glid- 
ing kind of movement which seemed to make dancing unsuitable, 
and—as Robert suddenly reflected—what woman with any 
amount of dignity cou/d dance in the midst of all these water 
nymphs, Japanese girls, brigands’ wives, and Bacchantes? For 
every other woman in the room was suddenly made vulgar or 
commonplace by force of comparison. Any jewellery but the 
diamond star shining on the fair white forehead, or the steel 
sword carried in the finely-modelled ungloved hands—which as 
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Robert instantly noticed were innocent of rings—seemed to be 
showy and tawdry. Décolletté dresses looked to bad advantage 
by the high bodice, which merely revealed the dainty curves of 
the marble throat. 

“Miss Evelyn Melton,” said another man following the direc- 
tion of Robert Everingham’s questioning eyes. | 

In another moment Robert had assumed his usual self-possessed 
manner. He prided himself as before on not being demonstrative 
and on being able to control his admiration. Probably all the 
other men in the room prided themselves also on their power of 
being able to assume the “nil admirari” mood. Well-bred people 
are supposed not to stare ; if staring is excused anywhere it can 
only be in the provinees. 

Nevertheless, though Miss Melton, in due regard to her peculiar 
costume, could not dance much with any one of her admirers, 
she seemed to be followed like a queen by a crowd of courtiers. 
She scarcely noticed the men who swarmed round her, and who 
had apparently given up all idea of dancing for her sake. There 
was perhaps safety in numbers, though rumour said that Evelyn 
Melton was given to “sitting out” with favoured individuals ; 
perhaps also she was striving to make the most of her triumph, 
or really was not aware of it, being accustomed to have plenty 
of incense swung for her. 

Her eyes turned on Robert Everingham—full eyes, blue in 
colour, and so shaded by dark lashes that in certain lights they 
appeared to be black. Someone led him up and introduced him, 
and she bowed with a smile of stately, well-bred, but careless 
civility. He, too, managed to preserve his countenance. Not a 
line of his face relaxed as he began to talk to her, trying to keep 
vibrations of feeling out of his voice. She liked a man who was 
neither struck dumb nor. put in a flutter by her fascinations ; 
despising most of the sex in her secret heart, and yet amusing 
herself by playing on their susceptibilities. She had reserved 
one or two of her dances. She generally dd reserve them, hav- 
ing an eye to possibilities, and knowing that oftentimes an 
eligible arzz did not turn up until an evening was almost past. 
Her chaperon had taught her this—a woman no longer juvenile, 
but so skilfully preserved that she passed to the uninitiated for 
being comparatively young and innocent. Evelyn had proved ~ 
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an apt pupil to the so-called Aunt, and the fun of playing off a 
trick or two on the country-bred ingenuous youths who came to 
London and fell speedy victims to her charms, was not without 
secret attractions to the girl. She kept her crowd of courtiers 
as long as she pleased, and dismissed them when they were de 
trop, with the lowering of an eyelid, or the stately sweep of her 
dress. She managed to get rid of them now when it suited her 
purpose to favour Robert Everingham with a dance. 

The dance was a mere pretence, but Robert was more com- 
pletely ensnared in the interval when both preferred to “sit it 
out,” and both seemed to be oblivious of the cadences and twirls 
of the waltz music, than he would have been by twenty dances. 
Miss Melton’s beauty was simply ravishing to him; she took him 
by storm. 

Long afterwards he looked back on that night and blushed to 
remember the number of silly remarks which were wrested from 
him one by one, though he prided himself on his reserve and the 
niceties of his conversation. Step by step he was drawn into a 
maze fit for fools and not for wise men to enter, and before the 
evening had passed he showed by his eyes, his words, his move- 
ments that he had been taken captive by the syren who had 
already conquered so many others. Even had he known that 
the whole thing was deftly planned, and that this beautiful 
creature was accustomed to storming redoubt after redoubt, till 
she laid siege to the citadel of many a simple man’s heart ; nay, 
more, that in her “Aunt” she had an accomplice, skilled in 
tactics like herself, he would not have been indignant in the just 
blindness of his passion. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN MRS. PERCIVAL’S BOUDOIR. 


AsouT a week afterwards, at eleven o'clock in the morning, 
Evelyn Melton and her supposed aunt, Mrs. Clarissa Percival, 
were sipping coffee together in a dainty room which was called 
Mrs. Percival’s boudoir, in one of the smaller houses in Mayfair. 
In his cynical moods, Robert Everingham would have spoken of 
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the little rooms as “ stuffy,” and “pokey,” though he might have 
known that the doll’s house fetched a ruinous price. 

And in the days which had intervened since Lady Nuneham’s 
ball, Robert had found his way to it more than once, and had 
forgotten to make his usual strictures on the arrangements. Had 
he been inclined to his customary sarcasm, he might have found 
it easy to make biting remarks on the difference between the 
widow’s get-up in the evening, and the widow’s appearance by 
daylight. 

If, by candle-light, you might have guessed Mrs. Percival to 
be thirty, by daylight you would have hesitated between forty 
and tifty. All the devices of art were powerless to conceal the 
fearful ravages in her complexion, and the pitiless foot of time 
had scored the wrinkles so deeply, that even in an uncertain light, 
it was easy to perceive them. 

She was still able to “ receive” for hours without her strength 
flagging, and those people were right who declared that there 
must be a vast deal of fibre in her physique. In more senses 
than one, she had borne the burden and heat of the day, and 
weathered campaign after campaign through years of constant 
fatigue. Her admirers, who knew that grace and refinement 
were not sufficient equipment for a woman of fashion without 
bodily strength, were able to appreciate the feats which had been 
accomplished through successive seasons with unflagging energy 
by Clarissa Percival. Her detractors said that it was well she 
had never had daughters of her own, since she ought to have had 
grown-up daughters twenty years before, and would probably 
have considered them to be a nuisance in revealing her own age 
to the world. They added that even now she had a selfish pur- 
pose to further in introducing a pretty girl, when she could not 
atford to lose the great occupation of her life. Clarissa Percival 
could not exist without pacing the “ social treadmill,” and now 
that her own charms were more or less traditions of the past, she 
still continued to ply rod and line in the waters of society, 
eking out her meagre income by a talent for card-playing, and 
determining to make a good thing out of Evelyn Melton. The 
“niece” project seemed to be a good one, and by-and-bye when 
she had married off the one “niece,” it would be easy to look 
amongst the raw material of her large and varied acquaintance 
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for another, to be skilfully got ready in turn for the Babylonian 
market. 

So said scandal. But Robert Everingham shut his ears to it ; 
for once he had made up his mind to have nothing to do with 
scandal. 

Both ladies were beautifully dressed. It was one of Mrs. 
Percival’s “economies,” never to save money on dress. Just as a 
skilful general will be careful about the equipment of his forces, 
so, according to Clarissa Percival, a lady who knows anything 
about Society will commit a blunder if she saves in her dress- 
maker's bill. 

Evelyn Melton, as she reclined in an American basket-work 
lounge, and sipped her coffee from a cup of shell-like porcelain, 
was equipped in a morning wrapper of pale pink flannel, em- 
broidered in white silk, with a white-lined hood at the back. 
The waist was confined by a girdle of pink and white woollen 
cords. By lunch-time it would be changed for a white china-silk, 
tigured with roses, for the days were still hot, and Mrs. Percival 
and her niece could drive in toilettes almost as delicate as if they 
were in India. By daylight, Evelyn’s complexion was of the 
creamy tint of a camellia, and the eyes looked of a more decided 
blue than they did by gaslight. And though she also had her 
detractors, who were accustomed to declare that the beauty of 
the eyes owed something to antimony, the assertion was prob- 
ably- groundless. 

The widow was not in the best of tempers. A woman of 
fashion, who gets to bed late after a dinner party and a ball, 
cannot be expected to rise at an early hour. But already a 
number of little notes had been inscribed by Mrs. Percival’s busy 
fingers. Answers to invitations, orders to tradespeople, and 
careful billets which enabled her to bring into play her Machia- 
velian talents for diplomacy, were often written by the fair 
Clarissa before she left her bed. That morning the correspon- 
dence had been more perplexing than usual; it had included the 
necessary soothing of a couple of tiresome duns. 

The frown on Aunt Clarissa’s forehead was more noticeable 
than usual, and her thin fingers twitched nervously as she 
stirred the sugar in her coffee. 

“Are you aware that the season is drawing to its close, that. 
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the best people have already left, and we have only a few weeks 
of it left?” she asked irritably—breaking an uncomfortable 
silence, which was not the silence of two people so perfectly 
sympathetic that they could dispense with speech, but an ominous 
silence every now and then taking place when two wills which 
were equally strong clashed with each other. 

Evelyn did not answer her. She did not even raise her bead 
from its attitude of repose in the basket chair. She looked as if 
all her attention was concentrated on balancing the silver spoon 
in her hand. It was a very lovely hand. Canova, Thorvaldsen, 
or even Pheidias and Cleomenes—when they studied from a type 
which seems to have disappeared from the earth—could not have 
modelled a hand more perfect in shape. But it was rather 
irritating to notice how her attention seemed to be occupied with 
it ; her eyes rested on the white hand with the pretty pink nails 
with a certain sort of satisfaction which was jarring to the elder 
woman's nerves. 

“ Well?” said Clarissa, after another awkward pause; “have 
you anything to propose? You are perfectly aware that this 
state of things cannot go on for ever.” 

Evelyn suddenly raised the eyes which looked greyish blue or 
black in the shadow, but in the light were seen to be of a full 
rich colour. “I have no plans,’ she said. “I care nothing for 
the future, any more than for the past. You know perfectly 
well that I only live in the present.” 

“How often. have I asked you not to express yourself so 
vehemently ?” 

“T cannot be like you, neither very frivolous nor very grave— 
making terms, as it were, with my own feelings. It may not be 
hypocritical for you; for me it would be the worst form of 
hypocrisy. I must be myself or nothing. I expect you were 
yourself when you were young.” 

Clarissa winced ; these allusions to youth seemed to her un- 
necessary. She, in her turn, glanced at the gold shavings in the 
burnished steel grate—an ugly fashion of the time. And then 
she said bitterly : “I daresay it is easy enough for you to live in 
the present, easy enough for you to imagine that the grand 
campaign of your conquests is only just beginning. You have 
already numbered more than twenty admirers.” 
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The girl again raised her eyes—those eyes which, whether 
deceptive or not, had a far-away as well as a straightforward 
expression in them, and there was no mistaking the flash of 
conscious triumph, as she corrected, “Say thirty, and you will be 
well within the bounds.” 

Mrs. Percival winced again, but took no notice of the interrup- 
tion. “And you think that your flirtations are to be continued 
with success, and your little rendezvows—and the billets-dowx 
you write in the morning, while I have to fag over letters to the 
tradespeople. You think that your love affairs are very cleverly 
managed, and that you cannot live without them, whilst all the 
time it never occurs to you that when you are, as you call it, 
‘spoons’ with first one person and then another—just to amuse 
yourself and kill the time—somebody must pay for all these 
follies.” 

“Oh,” yawned the reputed niece, “I am so tired of hearing of 
my peecadilloes. Are they worse than yours were? Yow never 
thought it necessary to tie yourself down to domestic life.” 

“ J was not poor and dependent,” retorted the other. “JZ was 
not in such a position that I should either have been obliged to 
earn my bread in some menial oftice—not being sufficiently well 
grounded in geography and history to make even a nursery 
governess—or to follow the herd of dependent women who have 
gone over to other countries to look for husbands because there 
are not enough men left for them to marry in their own 
country.” 

Evelyn yawned again. Perhaps she was really sleepy, or 
perhaps the yawn was forced. Some intuitive instinct always 
taught her to feign indifference when Mrs. Percival stooped to 
taunt her with her poverty. But she was more easily stirred 
than she showed. It was true that though she was clever enough 
to be sharp at conversation, all her knowledge had been picked 
up from the current literature of the day, and she did not like 
to be reminded of her lack of education. Her heart was beating 
rapidly beneath the embroidered pink dress, and as she rose and 
put down her cup she determined by some adroit stroke to put 
Mrs. Percival to the point. What was the use of prolonging the 
torture? If she were an eel and had to be skinned she 
would like to be skinned rapidly. 
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“ And all this means,” she said, quietly, “ that you wish to get 
rid of me ; that the game has gone on sufficiently long, and you 
intend me to be engaged before the season is over; that means, 
to speak plainly, in about another week. Well, and if I have 
already decided ? ” . 

“ You cannot decide without me. It was a part of the com- 
pact between us that I should be your guardian, and you should 
have no secrets from me.” 

The girl laughed. Her eyes were guileless, but the laugh was 
an unpleasant one. It conveyed the impression which she in- 
tended it to convey—that such a compact with such a woman 
was an unholy one. It was, as she expressed it in plain ver- 
nacular, like selling herself to the devil. True, Mrs. Percival had 
been careful never to overstep the barriers laid down by polite 
society. She was very decorous on compulsion, and if she had 
ever been foolish in her youth, she prided herself on entire 
reformation. 

“ IT don’t believe in her occasional attempts to be pious. They 
come just when Lent comes, and are good for allowing her 
plenty of rest, as well as for the digestion,” said Evelyn to her 
intimate friends with whom she threw off the mask of caring 
for her female guardian ; “ but unless one believes, as Origen did, 
in Satan himself reforming—!” And she generally left the 
sentence incomplete, with a significant shrug of her shoulders. 

‘There was a ring of scorn in her voice, as she towered to her 
full height and stood over the older woman now, which made 
Mrs. Percival a little afraid. It reminded her that there had 
been moments since she had taken this fair young girl to live 
with her when the beauty’s temper, like an impetuous gale, had 
threatened to make a wreck of everything. 

“Why do you not speak out?” cried the girl in that ringing 
voice. ‘“ You mean that I am to deepen the spell I have already 
cast over Robert Everingham—that you gave me a hint the 
other night—and I, bad as I was, instantaneously took up the 
cue. You mean that I am no longer to meet him as I meet most 
other men with civil indifference and smiling carelessness, but 
that in another week—forsooth, because he is already in thie 
toils—I am to play on that wretched man’s susceptibilities as | 
have played on the susceptibilities of a score of others. But this 
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time there is to be no trifling, and Iam to leave London the 
jiancee of Robert Everingham, to increase your prestige, and en- 
able you to quiet your creditors ! ” 

There was an evil light in Clarissa Percival’s face as she 
raised her eyeglass and swept the insolent “niece” with a stare 
of disapproval and surprise—a stare which measured her slowly 
from the top of her shining coronal of plaits to the toe of her 
prettily-embroidered slipper. 

But the hand which held the eyeglass shook a little, and the 
lady sank back in her chair muttering faintly, “ When will you 
learn to control yourself? These vulgar outbreaks harass my 
nerves so terribly. Cannot you talk quietly on a matter of 
common-sense ? ” 

Evelyn sat down again with an attempt to control herself 
which cost her dearly. But it seemed to her ignoble to argue on 
general expediency. “You and I shall never agree,” she said, 
with a pretty sweeping gesture of the hand which came naturally 
to her, born of an impressionable nature; “you forget that 
marriage is an engagement which lasts for one’s whole existence.” 

“As if she must gesticulate; why cannot she take things 
quietly ?” thought Mrs. Percival, who was greatly annoyed. 
Finding her pupil compliant in small things, it seemed to her 
strange that she should be so self-willed in greater ones. 

“Mr. Everingham,” she said coldly, “is a pleasant, popular and 
highly appreciated man.” 

“ As dull and slow as if he were a sea anemone.” 

“That is your bad taste.” 

“Sticks to one like a leech.” 

“Complimentary to you. He is remarkably handsome.” 

“With a face cut like a cameo—a face like his talk—empty as 
chaff—expressionless, meaningless! A master in the art of inele- 
gant posturing !” 

“T have sometimes noticed that in the nobility. An indiffer- 
ence to appearances marks them out as noble.” 

“The only true nobles are Nature’s nobles,” said the girl, with 
keen and bitter emphasis. “One needs no great insight into 
character to see that Mr. Everingham is not one of them.” 

Again there was along pause. Experience had taught Mrs. 
Percival never to force her opponent’s hand. She was again 
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beginning to be a little afraid of her protegée, and knew that 
whilst she would have to use stronger arguments than she had 
hitherto resorted to, she must also rely on a successful appeal 
to the baser or more worldly sentiments which they shared 
together. 

“Your face shows that you acknowledge the truth of my 
words,” said the girl, triumphantly. 

“T do not know what you mean by one of Nature's nobles,” 
answered Clarissa, with a scarcely perceptible sneer ; “ but if you 
mean the nobility which goes hand in hand with goodness, I am 
told that Mr. Everingham is good, and even pious.” 

“ One of those self-conceited ‘good’ young men who are cynical 
and sweeping in their condemnations. I hate that sort of good- 
ness. It is perfectly revolting,” retorted Evelyn, who was sincere, 
She loathed a type of manhood which was conceited and self- 
righteous. It had no affinity to her own frailty; she judged 
Robert Everingham as a hypocrite. 

“How much we should have in common!” she said mocking 
at herself. “I think I see myself through a long life watchful 
and constrained in his presence, wily and insinuating as you 
would wish me to be now. No, the dle will not suit me. I am 
not a manceuvring woman. I refuse to stoop to the trickery and 
fraud of a speculating gamester.” 

“Tragic! You look grand, my dear, when you talk in that 
grandiloquent fashion and seat yourself with that Rachel-like 
pose. But, unfortunately, it 1s rather too late in the day, for 
you to pretend to be in dismay at the most ordinary suggestion. 
Why, the man is head over ears in love with you, and he has 
means and position—he has—” 

“That is it,” cried Evelyn, interrupting her; “he is eligible 
—his means and his position make him fair game—there is no 
occasion to taboo him because he is poor, as you tabooed the man 
I cared for lest he should steal my affections. You were deter- 
mined to drive a hard bargain—you have talked of me as if | 
were an article for sale !” 

“ How often have I asked you not to say such dreadful things: 
you will only injure yourself!” said the other woman, smiling 
upon her condescendingly, as if she were making up her mind to 
humour the whims of a passionate child. 
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“T have not much control over my thoughts; I generally 
speak them out. I should speak them out if I married Mr. Ever- 
ingham !” 

Clarissa laughed. “That is all very well theoretically. But 
you would have to come off your high stilts. If you were the 
artless girl you pretend to be these protestations might make 
ine feel uncomfortable. But why should we keep up delusions 
between ourselves? Do you really think it necessary to be much 
in love when you marry ?” 

“ Indispensable.” 

“ Dear, how juvenile you are! And are you well suited to 
deal with such a thing as niggardly thrift ?” 

Evelyn did not answer. Her foot was nervously tapping the 
velvet pile carpet covered with impossible flowers, which was in 
fashion at that time. 

“You know it is preposterous. You are more extravagant 
than most girls, and you propose to marry a man without title 
and without money. You ought never to have spoken to Mr. 
Claude Barclay, a mere literary hack ; a clerk in the Civil Ser- 
vice. How you allowed yourself to be introduced to him and 
did not manage to keep him at arm’s length passes my compre- 
hension when you remembered our compact!” 

“Our compact! That you were to be my guardian and make 
me happy in your own way. The condition was hard and strange! 
Why, if an angel from heaven had appeared to me, you would 
have had me wait to know if I might condescend to be addressed 
by him without being introduced! And yet you yourself—you 
always talked to whom you liked. People in glass houses : 

“Its no good quoting proverbs. That is another vulgar 
fashion. You know well enough what I mean,” continued Mrs. 
Percival, whose face was inflexible; “all this is foolery ; you must 
shake yourself out of it.” 

“ And if I refuse ?” said the girl, with a proud motion of her 
beautiful shoulders; “if I say that this cannot be; that I have 
already bound myself to Claude; that he is a University man, 
and that his position is better than my own?” 

Mrs. Percival looked closely at her. Her face was still in- 
tlexible. Nota muscle moved; not an eyelash quivered. Her 
object was to control one whom she had ever studied closely. 
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Her eyes were insolent as she said slowly, in a voice which had 
assumed a steady pitch— 

“Then it becomes my duty to remind you of some exceptional 
things which would make it impossible for any very honourable 
man to marry you.” 

Evelyn looked back at her with eyes as steady as her own. 
Dark fears began to assail her—vague presages of misfortune— 
but she tried to bear the fillip of scorn with equanimity. 

“Tt was useless to appeal to your common sense. You have 
many times declared that you would not be dictated to by any 
amount of logic-chopping as to marriage,” continued Mrs. 
Percival, who prided herself on being a born general, and 
knowing when to commence the necessary attack; “I have 
treated you too much as a child, but the time has come when I 
must speak out.” 

The heat of the morning was an excuse for Clarissa to reach a 
fan which lay on the table by her side. There was a sort of 
deliberateness in the manner in which she fanned herself—slowly 
and quietly. It was the grand Spanish manner of using a fan; 
she had taken some pains to acquire it in her youth, and had 
found it effective more than once. 

“T have often tried to speak to you in hints, but you have 
purposely evaded understanding me. Let me see: what would 
you do now if at this period of your history—after being cradled 
in luxury—you were thrown again upon the world?” And the 
tan stopped for a time while she looked at Evelyn critically. “ You 
would do for a barmaid, a ballet dancer, or an artist’s model 
nothing that would require great ability or a thorough education. 
I have never expected gratitude from you—you have always 
been ungrateful ; the blood of a generation of shopkeepers ran in 
your mother’s veins,” persisted the relentless virago, who had a 
whole score of jealousies and humiliations to avenge at that 
moment, bringing down her whip on the defenceless shoulders. 
She might have relented if the girl had winced. But there was 
no longer any sign of agitation in Evelyn’s attitude of impassive 
gracefulness. Her apparent inability to be disturbed irritated 
Clarissa. 

“You are neither an idiot nor a hypocrite; you are strong 
enough to face facts—you : 
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Her voice was raised. It was no longer the whip but the 
knout which she was using now. She was determining to strike 
hard when, suddenly aware of her mistake, she again lowered 
her voice. Why should she expend unnecessary force ? 

“1 took you from narrow and vulgar-minded people, amongst 
whom you would have had to work—do you hear me ?” she con- 
tinued, as Evelyn’s pretty foot still beat a tattoo on the carpet. 
“ Actually work for your living! And how could you work ? 
You had only your beauty. ‘Oh, that child, your relations said 
of you, ‘she is no good—it is useless to depend on her to doa 
thing.’ You were an orphan and helpless ; you were not wanted 
in the world. I took you on speculation—it was the only way I 
could take you. Not even your dresses have been paid for—you 
have been dressed on speculation. You would ruin a poor 
husband, but a rich one will think nothing of it. You need not 
take it to heart so! It is very commonly done. Madame Elise 
will tell you of half-a-dozen girls whose toilettes have been 
inanaged for them in precisely the same way, and as a matter of 
mere honesty they are bound to marry rich men. Elise is a 
patient creature ; she will wait for years; the mere name of Mr. 
Everingham will secure you the most splendid trousseau, and 
free both of us from a load of anxiety.” 

The tormentor need not have asked if Evelyn was listening 
now. She was like a creature at bay, breathing hard. It was 
as if she had been stung with nettles ; she could not sit still. 

“My anomalous position has been horrible to me—horrible 
from the first. You had better have left me where I was than 
use me as you did—to act as a sort of decoy-duck that you might 
keep your place in the world; to teach me your degrading love 
of dress, your tricks of coquetry—to make me listen with feigned 
attention to chatterers whom I hated—to study every word, 
every look, every gesture ; and now to know that I am already 
in debt,” cried the girl with flashing eyes. “You twit me with 
having no special ability, and yet I am conscious of the possession 
of brains. Ah, give me back my innocent stupidity—let me be 
as I was before!” 

“You look very handsome when you get into a passion. Your 
delivery is magnificent. But, ma chére, you are ridiculously 
romantic, and you ask what is impossible. If you must speak 
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like a bread-and-butter school-girl, and abuse me in Billings- 
gate language—after all I have done for you—do not thunder 
out your words. Remember that walls have ears and everything 
is heard.” 

Once more Evelyn Melton was silenced, her slender hands 
crushed tightly together as she sank back into the chair. 

“You love the world and its amusements, and you dearly love 
power, continued Clarissa. “Do not pretend to me the contrary. 
You have lived in a world of feverish vanity—and now you 
propose to abdicate and become a nonentity. Sweet, meek, sub- 
servient girl! Who would think you were so romantic ?” 

The re-action of feeling on which Clarissa had counted was 
actually coming. There was a sort of dulness overspreading the 
usually brilliant complexion, as the woman added with a cruel 
sense of her own power and a certainty of success for the last 
card which she had reserved to complete her triumph, “TI shall 
have my little plans and schemes for you by-and-bye. Robert 
Everingham is too slow-witted not to prove an indulgent 
husband.” 

The girl sat perfectly still. She did not lift her eyes again or 
pretend that she did not understand the double meaning of the 
words. In her secret heart she felt that the example which had 
been set to her by one who prided herself on keeping up appear- 
ances, defending herself from calumny, yet complying with much 
that was reprehensible, had been injurious to her in every way. 
She called it “ diabolical,” and heartily despised herself for being 
influenced by it. But if her soul writhed with the torture, her 
body did not show it. Outwardly she was calm. Yet her teeth 
were set, and her muscles were tense, as she listened with no 
further protest to the programme set before her. 

“You are not the first who has made a desperate plunge into 
marriage. Girls well-portioned and well-born have felt the need 
for the protection of a husband. You were certain to feel the 
need of one sooner or later.” 

This was said tentatively, and presently Clarissa added, a little 
more apprehensively, “It may be as well for you to send a line 
to that Mr. Barclay to tell him not to be seen so often with you 
in public this week. Of course he must know that his conduct 
is unjustifiable; he has no right to expect always to damage 
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your opportunities. Mr. Everingham is only a lover on proba- 
tion—ah ! it would be presumptuous to expect you to look upon 
him in any other light just at present. But, for his own sake as 
well as yours, Mr. Barclay must be careful.” 

There was a slight movement of the white lips, a sigh so low 
from her listener that it could scarcely be called a sigh, and then 
a further development of silence. Evelyn was no friend to 
gratuitous encounters of speech. 

“Tt is not the least concern of mine,” added her patroness, 
gathering courage ; “ but I advise you to go and write that letter 
without loss of time.” 


(To be continued. 





BIRTH AND DEATH. 


THEY say that with the coming of a child 

The hearts are closelier knit that loved for this ; 
And that they only know full earthly bliss, 
Who see their own lives new and undefiled ; 
And in the light of that existence mild 

Behold, through shadowy halo, theirs, and miss 
The after growth of sin and passion wild— 
What was and might have been limned in what is. 
But when a little child joins hands with death, 

Then is there closer, stronger union. 

When lite, but just beginning, wandereth, 

Thus early weariful of drawing breath, 

Nearer grow hearts whose child has come and gone, 
Since death and loneliness have made them one. 































THE POPULATION OF ENGLAND FROM 1259 TO 1793. 


EVERY one knows that the first census of the three kingdoms 
was taken in 1801. An attempt indeed was made to pass a 
census bill in the middle of the 18th century, but the project 
was frustrated by the combined action of two parties. The 
clergy resisted it, because King David had numbered the 
Israelites, and with serious consequences, though they forgot that — 
Moses and Joshua had done the same thing, but with no incon- 
venient results. On the other hand, the public at large was 
under the impression that the proposal was a mere cover to in- 
creased taxation. It is perfectly true that in the 1sth century, 
the House of Commons alone could impose taxes. But the House 
of Commons in the last century took pretty heavy bills on the 
taxes which they imposed, as is well known to those who have 
studied the distribution of public money in those unreformed 
times. | 

Now, many people know that I have been busy for a good 
many years past with a history of agriculture and prices, a work 
of no little magnitude, which I hope to complete in a short time. 
lt was inevitable in such a work that I should attempt to show 
from secondary sources, the only conclusive source being an 
actual census, what was the population of England and Wales 
between the years 1259 and 1793, the limits which I put before 
myself. The first elements of my calculation were the rate of 
production of wheat to the acre, before the great plague, a sub- 
ject on which I had entirely conclusive evidence, and the number 
of persons assessed to the poll tax in 1377, when all lay persons 
at and above the age of fourteen were liable, the complete records 
having been preserved. Then at a later period, I discovered in 
the Public Record Office an assessment of the population in nine 
hundreds of the county of Kent, during the reign of Henry VIII. 
Lastly, I have discovered, towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
certain surveys, taken on a large scale, of certain college estates, 
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on which the buildings are all depicted so distinctly, that one 
can easily see which is a dwelling place, and which is an out- 
house. Now, by comparing the population of these hundreds 
with that of any recent census, one may exactly conclude what 
the proportion of the population was three centuries and a halt 
ago, to that of the present time. In the case of the houses one 
may take four and a half inmates to each house (there was a 
very severe law against overcrowding, and building labourers’ 
cottages without annexing four acres of land to each, passed in 
1589), and then by comparing the population of such country 
villages with their modern amounts, arrive at a fairly definite 
conclusion as to what the general population was. For it is clear 
that if an estimate is made from two or three entirely different 
sets of facts, and the result is identical or nearly so, the testi- 
mony so cumulative will be as nearly exact as secondary 
evidence can be. 

The number of the population within a given area, is almost. 
always exaggerated by those who have no genuine facts to which 
they can appeal. As far as I remember, Hume was the first 
person who examined this tendency in his essay on the populous- 
ness of great cities in antiquity. In our own day Mr. Seebohm 
seems to be of opinion that the population of England and Wales 
was up to five millions before the great plague, ze, much about 
the number it stood at in the reign of William III. He drew 
this inference, it seems, from certain numbers given of the deaths 
in the plague of 1349 in Norwich, and certain parts of Lanca- 
shire. The number quoted is simply impossible, over 57,000. 
Norwich was, probably, at that time the second city in the 
kingdom, for it was the centre of the principal English manu- 
factures. But it is quite certain that the whole population of 
London was not equal to the numbers which are said to have died 
in Norwich only. In 1631, the entire population of London and 
Southwark, a census being taken by the wards, was only a little 
over 131,000. It was not a quarter of the number in 1341. 

Now I concluded that the population of England and Wales 
from the end of Edward I.’s reign to that of Elizabeth, a matter 
of three centuries, could not have been more than two and a-half 
millions, and was probably less. The first calculation which I 
make is from the rate of production in agriculture before the 
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plague. Prices of corn are, during the period of three years of 
which I have the most convincing and direct evidence, low, and 
the harvest must have been above the average. Eleven estates 
are cropped for these three years. The acreage under cultivation 
in each kind of grain is given, the seed sown stated, and the 
whole crop which was garnered accounted for. The average 
produce of wheat by the acre during those three years of plenty 
was a quarter or eight bushels, six of these only being available 
for consumption; for two bushels, and that the best, were 
required for seed. I concluded that the wheat-growing area 
was about three millions, for in the most general kind of agri- 
culture half the land was in fallow every year. It is less than 
three millions now. ‘This gives two and a-half millions of 
quarters of wheat. I reckoned, in the absence of all vegetables, 
that a quarter of wheat would be needed yearly for every 
member of the population. Oh! but, say the objectors, the 
people lived on rye and oats. But rye is a very rare crop, and 
so is the mixed crop of wheat and rye, and the evidence is con- 
clusive that wheat bread was the staple food of all English 
people, except on the rare occasions of severe famine; and famine 
was rare, because the English, near six centuries ago, lived on 
wheaten bread. 

I think it possible that a third of the population perished by 
the plague. But I am certain that fear, in the absence of 
tigures, exaggerates numbers. I am certain, too, that after there 
is a great diminution of population owing to pestilence, the void 
is soon filled up by an excess of births. A generation after the 
great pestilence, it is very probable that there were as many 
Englishmen in existence as there were before it. It is a genera- 
tion after my first estimate that [ get the materials for the 
second. 

In 1377, Parliament granted the King a poll-tax of four pence 
a head on all persons over fourteen years of age, the only persons 
excepted being “known beggars and mendicant friars.” The 
process adopted was as follows. Every person liable, and over 
fourteen years of age, was registered. The sum leviable on the 
town or parish was thus known. If it was 6,000, which was the 
population of Norwich, take off one-third for those under fourteen 
years of age, and the aggregate liability of the city was £66 15s. 
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4d. The local authorities were bound in this sum, but might 
distribute it at their pleasure. Now in the light of these figures, 
the population of London was 35,000; of York nearly 11,000: of 
Bristol 9,500; of Coventry about 7,000; of Lincoln 5,000. No 
other English town had more than 5,000 inhabitants. The result 
of this estimate gives a population of about two and a-balf 
millions, giving a liberal number to beggars and begging friars, 
for the actual number is 2,184,000, including children and those 
specially exempted. 

Now among the State papers of Henry VIII. is a record of the 
population in nine of the Kentish hundreds. The district con- 
tained no town of any size then, and contains none now. ‘The 
population then was 14,813, spread over 164,239 acres. In 1871, 
the population was 88,080, or about almost exactly six times 
what it was before 1547. This district of Kent was one of the 
wealthiest parts of agricultural England, and the figures lead to 
the result that the population had remained stationary from the 
time of the Plantagenets. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth, All Souls’ College, in Oxford, had an accurate 
survey, generally at the rate of sixteen feet to a mile, made of its 
estates, and of the parish in which they were. Merton College, 
which had perpetual law-suits on one of its estates, had a similar 
survey made of this, and I have counted the houses in eight of 
these country parishes. There are 280 of them, which, at four 
and a-half persons to each house, gives 1,250 inhabitants. At 
the census of 1861, there were 8,281 persons in the same places, 
rather more than a six and a-half times’ increase. 

Now, these facts, most of the evidence of which I have 
published in various works, point to one dominant and un- 
changed cause. This is that there was no improvement in 
agriculture during the whole of the three centuries, and conse- 
quently no more food to live on in the days of Elizabeth than in 
the days of the first Edward. Nor is there reason to believe 
that more Jand was under the plough, and under crops ; possibly 
even less was available, for wool was dear, and sheep farming a 
great temptation to the new proprietors of the abbey lands. 
Besides, between the reign of Anne and some thirty-five years 
ago, nine million acres have been enclosed. 
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Now, at. the end of the seventeenth century, there is evidence 
that the population of England and Wales was more than double 
what it was at the end of the previous century. The proofs 
are four. The first is the return of all the houses in the country, 
in order that the hearth tax might be examined. The return is 
of all inhabited houses with the number of hearths in such, 
those houses alone being liable to the tax, the rent of which was 
20s. a year and upwards. The total number of houses is 
1,319,215. Here, however, one must allow for empties and 
double holdings, and so I should be disposed to set the figure at 
four to a house. From this calculation, there were about five 
and a half millions in England and Wales in the year 1690. 
The hearth tax too is the basis of Gregory King’s population 
estimate in his own day. The figures of this very able person 
have always been accepted as instructive and accurate, though 
some of his inferences are a little startling. 

The second estimate is derived from a return made by order 
of William III. of all the religious sects in England. The return 
must have been pretty full and fairly accurate, for it arrives at 
the same result. The third is a modern estimate made by 
Mr. Finlaison the actuary, from a careful examination of the old 
registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials. This also comes 
out at the same amount. 

Now, at first, I thought that the whole of this result was to be 
ascribed to improved tillage, and I do not doubt that enclosure 
and some local improvements in agriculture, as well as in the 
extensive art of cultivating land led to the increased supply of 
food, and consequently to the possibility of an increased 
population. I think it almost certain that double the amount 
of corn food of all kinds was procured, and that imports increased. 
But on the other hand, the consonant testimony of all writers 
on agriculture in the seventeenth century proves that the 
farmers, owing to the rapacity of the landowners, were in a 
beggarly condition, and that this condition became worse after 
the Restoration, and the change from the rule of the saints to 
the rule of the sinners. 

The principal causes of the growth of population during the 
seventeenth century were the cessation of the border wars, 
owing to the union of the two crowns, and the extension of 
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textile, and particularly woollen manufactures in the north. 
The price of wool fell, with the diminution of foreign demand, 
and the impulse to sheep-farming was weakened. The high 
price too of wheat during the seventeenth century (41s. a 
quarter), when interpreted by wages, proves that a stimulus 
was given to population, while no corresponding development 
occurred in agriculture. J am certain that the misery of the 
English working-classes during the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century was greater than it was during any epoch of 
their history, always excepting the horrible Continental War, 
into which Pitt wantonly drove this country. 

Land was cultivated perforce. It is pretty certain that the 
hypothesis which Ricardo contemplated, that men would, by the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence, cultivate 
land which returned no more to the cultivator than the cost of 
cultivation came to, was a reality during much of the seventeenth 
century. It was at this time too, that the use of inferior grain, 
barley and oats, as articles of human food, became customary, 
especially in the north of England. And the proof of this lies in 
the fact that, according to the testimony of Gregory King, the 
average produce of all kinds of grain, was not more than fourteen 
bushels to the acre, and it is well known, that the crop of wheat. 
is always the scantiest of all the four cereals, wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats. The wages of the factory hands too, in the north, as 
collected and commented on by Arthur Young, towards the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, were the lowest in the 
country. Now, according to the justice’s regulation of wages, 
they were still lower in the seventeenth century, and the best 
evidence of the deplorable condition of the labourers’ wages in 
the textile districts, is to be found in these justice’s assessments. 

As a primary cause, misery is a stimulant to population. It 
diminishes it, in the way that Malthus indicates, only as a 
secondary and an occasional cause. When the rate of wages is 
hardly up to a bare subsistence, the births are more numerous. 
But the deaths are also more numerous. Children come into the 
world to perish in consequence of insufficient or improper food. 
This was seen and commented on by Adam Smith, in the case of 
the Highland crofters. It is the explanation of the excessive 
numbers, and the constant famines in what are agriculturally 
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the barrenest, and socially, the most congested districts of 
Ireland. When people cannot conceive that their condition can 
become worse, or are assured that no efforts of theirs will make 
it better, prudence in undertaking the liabilities of a family, 
does not, and cannot make itself heard. 

It is incorrect to say as Malthus does, that of their own accord, 
the working-classes are reckless and improvident, and increase 
their numbers up to the means of subsistence. But they may be 
led to do so, by the fact that the government has put it into the 
hands of employers, to tyrannise over them and rob them, and 
thus to degrade them. If any sensible person were asked what 
would be the proof that the working-classes were well off, he 
could say it would be seen in high wages and low prices. Now 
this is what occurred in the fifteenth, and the first sixty years of 
the eighteenth centuries. The contrary phenomena would de- 
monstrate their misery. This is what is to be seen in the 
seventeenth, the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It was especially during 
this latter period, that recklessness and improvidence were made 
habitual among the English, Irish, and Scottish people, the latter 
particularly in the Highlands and the Western counties. A 
legislature can do little positive good, but it can make a vast 
amount of positive evil, and it has done so at well defined 
historical chapters in the social history of this country. 

The unfortunate part of the business is, that when the govern- 
ment of one generation, say our own, abrogates the mischievous, 
unjust, and selfish laws which have been enacted and enforced by 
the government of another generation, the later government is 
unable to do away with the efforts of the former policy. And 
this is the reason why one should always criticise severely and 
thoroughly all attempts which governments make to circumscribe 
human liberty, to carry out the detestable and immoral doctrine 
that the maintenance of private interests is a public duty, or that 
there underlieth anything more than that of protecting the weak 
against the strong, when the former cannot by any possibility pro- 
tect themselves, and arbitrating between contending interests. The 
residuum of the population in the three kingdoms, which has 
been described with more candour than gentleness, as_ the 
workless, the thriftless, and the worthless, is in no small degree 
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TO MY HUSBAND. 


the fruit of bygone aims and errors committed by governments. 
But I am persuaded that it is the people only, by united action, 
which can permanently alleviate the condition of labour, and that 
t» hope that government can do it, or to besiege government with 
demands that it should do it, is to invite bitter disappointment, 
and inward discontent. ‘ 

The population of the three kingdoms since 1801 is to be found 
in all popular manuals. The explanation of its growth is a 
dificult and lengthy problem, no less than an analysis of society 
for the last ninety years, and would fill a large volume. 

JAMES EK. THOROLD ROGERS. 


———————— —++—_—_——es 





TO MY HUSBAND. 


I DREAMED that hand in hand we went, 
Ah! dearest, as we used to go, 

Down that old path where beeches sent 
Their huge roots twisting from below. 


We walked a little space apart, 
As in the days I was thy choice ; 

The old doubt came, was heart with heart ? 
Though soft and still thine earnest voice. 


I felt again the old delight, 

Thine arm through mine entwining crept ; 
I saw not if thine eyes were bright, . 

But thou wast conscious that I wept. 





HERMAN JOYNES. 





PRIZE FIGHTING AND BOXING. 


More than thirty years ago a poet whose vigorous pressure to- 
wards the foremost rank of living English bards had won the 
admiration of such critics as Walter Savage Landor, Mr. Ruskin, 
and the Laureate, wrote a lyric entitled “The English of It.” 
The hero was a _ prize-fighter, the occasion an unfinished 
battle with fists that had been fought, as more than one leading 
journal stated, “in the presence of Dukes, Lords, Members of 
Parliament, Officers, Authors, Poets, Painters, Doctors and Clergy- 
men.” With the fighting spirit alive within him Mr. Gerald 
Massey rang out the lines : 
‘¢ ‘Twas brave to see you dash on, Tom, 
And with your one arm, lash on, Tom, 
In that true English fashion, Tom, 
Which never will wear out : 
The only fashion that would do, 


At Inkerman and Waterloo, 
And many a bloody bout.” 


And when the moral of it had to be driven home, as with a blow 
straight from the shoulder of Sayers himself, there it was in the 
final stanza, Chauvinistic enough to satisfy John Bull, the 
braggart, in his most arrogant mood : 
‘€ We won our English Land, Tom, 
And keep it hand to hand, Tom, 
Like you at need we stand, Tom, 
Touch it whoever dares. 
If left to battle single-hand, 
We fight for this dear England, 
As once you fought, Tom Sayers !”’ 
The poem, not the worst in workmanship that was coined at 
the same mint, was sent to Punch, and regretfully returned by 
Mark Lemon, the editor, on the ground that his own staff had 
been so amazingly prolific on the same theme! Asked to describe 
the feeling of the hour in a word, “ possession” comes aptest and 
nearest to a faithful verbal touch. Zhe Zimes sent Mr. N. 
Woods, one of its most brilliant special correspondents, to de- 
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scribe the fight, and the Star—John Bright’s own particular 
Star—told off Mr. George Jacob Holyoake for the same act of 
sacred duty. 

As for Punch, it reeked with Sayers and Heenan. On the 7th 
of April, 1860, Shirley Brooks in his “ Essence of Parliament,’ 
subject “A Chinese debate in the Lords,” speaking as Punch, is 
“inclined to suggest that when the BENICIAN has been polished oft 
by Str THOMAS DE Sayers (if the police do not grab them), 
these two gentlemen had better be established in Pekin, as the 
most effective representatives of America and England.” Thence- 
forward for several weeks the Hunchback joked so much on the 
subject it became no joke. For example, the punning jest on 
“The Mill on the Floss,” was deemed so delicious, it was dis- 
charged twice. 

No doubt, however, Puch fairly mirrored the effect which 
the fight produced on the public mind. One of Mr. Charlies 
Keene’s drawings with the accompanying tag was at any rate 
photographic. SERI0US GOVERNOR, an old gentleman, standing 
with his back to the fire, thus remonstrates with his son, who is 
reading the newspaper—‘“ I am surprised, Charles, that you can 
take any interest in these repulsive details—how many rounds 
(I believe you term them) do you say these ruffians fought ? 
Um, disgraceful! The Legislature ought to interfere, and——it 
appears then that this Benicia Boy did not gain the—hem—best 
of it. I'll take the paper when you have done with it, Charles.” 

The Fight got into Parliament again, as the by no means cen- 
sorious writer of the “ Essence” took care to chronicle, twice in 
one sitting. Sir G. C. Lewis is reported to have said in reply to 
an English member that, if the battle had been fought, of which 
he had no official knowledge, it must have taken place beyond 
the jurisdiction of the metropolitan police, and he did not know 
whether the county police had been present or not. Again: 
“More fun about the Fight—Mr. Ewarr admitted, but deplored, 
the interest taken in the matter, and wanted to know what 
power the law had to deal with such doings. Mr. VINCENT 
SCULLY, under pretence of denouncing the business, explained in 
the height of glory and joy, that SAYERS, HEENAN, and Mr. Mor- 
RISEY (who beat HEENAN in America) were all of Irish origin. 
The Home SECRETARY was evidently much amused, but stating 
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with extreme precision the grounds on which some persons up- 
hold the ring, remarked that he had no doubt that the fight was 
unlawful, but that it was not the habit of Government to pro- 
secute such offenders, though it was open to the local authorities 
to do so if they liked.” 

To the Lay of Ancient London, writ in spirited Macaulayese, 
a description of The Fight of Sayerius and Heenanus, supposed 
to be given by an Ancient Gladiator to his great grandchildren, 
April 17, A.D. 1920, one need do no more than make passing 
allusion. Thirty years hence the ballad, which, for all its humour, 
might almost have been the work of a genuine seer, will pro- 
bably have acquired an austerely historical character. 

How Sayers was fooled to the top of his bent—and higher— 
by Lords and Commons (in their extra-parliamentary capacity), 
by members of the Stock Exchange, by clubs and other com- 
munities, need not be recounted. This bricklayer, who hai 
punched and taken a punching, was féted, flattered, and, as it 
were, fed with banknotes, until—well, until the intelligent British 
public were provided with another popular idol, and then he 
was permitted to take his own course, which was chiefly to show 
himself in a travelling circus, for the few years that elapsed 
between the international prize fight and his death. After 
Sayers came King, a man of prodigious bone and muscle, which 
he had toughly trained by years of hard work at and about the 
docks, and he met and defeated the American. | After that a 
chapter in what is called the history of the Prize Ring, which 
the most unquestioning believer in the institution would be glad 





to expunge. 

Before dealing with the alleged revival of the strange taste for 
this form of so-called “ sport,” a brief glance at the “ palmy days” 
of the P.R. may be permitted. Venerable persons who recollect the 
prize-fighting men of the golden or Augustan age of the “noble ” 
art would admit, at any rate on cross-examination, that those who 
witnessed a prize fight ran great risks of personal injury and the 
complete loss of their portable wealth if they went to “a merry 
mill” unguarded. An expedition to Moulsey Hurst, or the 
marshes down the river, or to No-man’s Land, or to some con- 
venient spot in “ the home circuit” where two or three counties 
met and afforded easy facilities for eluding the vigilance of the 
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police, was one that was attended with considerable peril, unless 
“the party” who made it was able and willing to pay another 
“party "—of roughs—handsomely for his protection. The 
romance of the Ring in that respect will not bear inspection. As 
to the “ heroes,” they were men matched to go as near as they 
could to killing each other—on scientific principles—without 
committing manslaughter outright. 

Lord Byron’s “ Dear Jackson,” who not only boxed with his lord- 
ship, but assisted his lordship in keeping crafty horse-chaunters 
within reasonably honest bounds, besides performing other com- 
missions for his patrician pupil, appears to have been rather a 
decent fellow. When Leigh Hunt saw Byron swimming for a 
wager from Lambeth to Blackfriars Bridge, he “noticed a re- 
spectable-looking, manly person, who was eyeing something in 
the distance.” That person was Mr. Jackson, the prize fighter, 
who took occasion to inform the by-standers who the swimmer 
was and to expatiate on the virtues of his noble pupil. Tom 
Spring, Tom Crib, Gulley (who afterwards sat in the House of 
Commons as member for Pontefract), with other leading pugilists 
who flourished in “the palmy days,” were evidently a different 
class of men from the set who now pose as revivalists of the 
Ring. Then, as now, it was “the golden grist” that comes to 
“the mill” which was the main consideration; but they trained 
conscientiously, a prolonged operation that involved the exer- 
cise of a severity of self-denial and a continence unknown in 
these days; and that which they had set themselves to do, even 
the pounding of their adversaries, they did with all their might. 
To adopt the expressive jargon of the fraternity, such practices 
as “selling a fight,’ intimidating a referee, or, even wrangling 
over a decision, were uncommon. As for the social habits 
of these human bull dogs and their Corinthian patrons, stu- 
dents of the period in relation thereto know perfectly well 
that “the pace” was that of a stage waggon compared with 
the railroad speed at which “The Fancy” and its supporters 
have travelled since, and are travelling at the present time. 
Strange as this statement may appear, the pugilists of the period 
in question drank less than their successors drink—and they sang 
more. <A free-and-easy was a regular feature at such a rendez- 
vous of “ The Fancy,’ as the tavern in Carey Street, kept by the 
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potential M.P. for Pontefract, and it was no uncommon thing to 
tind Mrs. Gulley ensconced behind the bar, and Tom Crib, one of 
the most famous of the prize-fighters, serving the customers with 
malt liquor. 

At the Castle Tavern, Holborn (“'Tom Spring’s Parlour”’) the 
free-and-easy was provided with really clever original songs by 
“Bob” Gregson, the landlord, who had earned for himself the 
not inapt appellation of the Laureate of the Ring. The intimate 
and constant personal relations between the patrons and the 
pugilists and their houses of call had the effect of keeping the 
trequenters of these haunts of “The Fancy” on their behaviour. 
Then, actors of note were seldom absent from the more im- 
portant gatherings. It is inconceivable that men like the 
great Emery—-the first of that name—and the comedian Reeve, 
could remain ten minutes in the society of certain of “The 
Fancy” of to-day, and yet both Emery and Reeve and other 
histrions were to be met with at the leading fighting houses in 
the palmy days of the Ring. 

What with the Osbaldestons and the comedians, not to men- 
tion such men as Gregson, “The Fancy” was kept at a respect- 
able level that would not be understanded of the people who 
affect ‘“‘the Ring” at the present time. The oath—well it was 
assuredly not taken as freely as Uncle Toby remembered it to 
have been taken by the Army in Flanders. In their conversa- 
tion talkers had recourse to the employment of a flash slang that 
appears very silly to modern readers, but a form of phraseology 
that was no doubt thought extremely knowing ; while the wits 
manifestly considered the pun and play upon words the highest 
form of jocosity. 

Within a period of a little over two years four attempts have 
been made to restore the Prize Ring. Let us, adopting as dis- 
tinctly non-committal an attitude of mind as is possible, while 
for the time entering this modern Ring, as it were, with the 
referee, examine into what has really been done. Smith, a river- 
side labourer, who had built for himself a powerful physique, by 
the practice of carrying deals from a ship to a timber-yard, was 
matched to fight one Kilrain, an American Irishman, a Pitts- 
burg ironworker, (and like King, the English pugilist, a rowing 
man). The battle was for an unprecedentedly heavy stake, 
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namely, two thousand pounds and a “ diamond belt” to be given 
to the winner by a New York newspaper proprietor, who was 
Kilrain’s backer. The object of this gentleman was to popularize 
his journal. 

This battle has been paraded as a model affair. The prin- 
cipals, with several of their friends, were despatched to Rouen to 
await the arrival of the seconds, referee and other members of 
the exhibition, who, informed by telegram that all wastright, 
dined, took train and “ shipping ”—as Robinson Crusoe has it—for 
Dieppe, and eventually found themselves, after a long delay, 
within the precincts of the railway station at Rouen, en route 
for Paris. Alighting at Bonniéres, the party proceeded “to the 
riverside, and every man’s credentials being vouched for by 
two of the high contracting parties, it was “all aboard” with, 
perhaps, the selectest group of persons that ever went*to a prize 
fight. The roughs were absent. The ring-side ruffian had been 
“left.” Even the two or three Americans, presumably armed 
with “ shooting irons ” for employment on the slightest provoca- 
tion, or on no provocation at all, had missed their way. 

The impudence of the managers of the fight has certainly 
never been surpassed. Bringing up at an islet like a Thames 
eyot the “sport” began. These two men bruised, and clutched, 
and threw each other, until darkness put an end to the conflict, 
and the great “ International” prize fight ended in a draw. 

“Waiving the quantum o’ the sin” of conspiracy to ‘trespass 
and commit a gross breach of the peace on foreign{soil, an act 
whose commission might have threatened the preservation of the 
entente cordiale itself, spectators, who were enthusiasts in the 
noble act of self defence, declared they had no possible fault to 
tind. 

The second French invasion was undertaken for the purpose 
of completing a joust between an American idol, named Sullivan, 
and an Englishman, named Mitchell. Mr. Sullivan is the Bom- 
bastes Furioso of boxers, with a “swashing blow” that, properly 
delivered, is believed by the American public to be infinitely 
more crushing than either Thor's or Nasmyth’s hammer. Mr. 
Mitchell is an expert boxer, who would appear to be imbued 
with the belief that the pen is mightier than the glove. Great 
in the Ring, he is, perhaps, greater as a newspaper controversial- 
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ist. A braggart or a bully, and Mr. Sullivan is manifestly 
both, he is not a coward. The hostile meeting of Messrs. 
Sullivan and Mitchell near Paris was interesting, insomuch, as it 
proved that Sullivan ina circus ring with the opportunity of 
speaking for himself is a very different being from Sullivan 
inside the ropes and stakes with real work to do. When the 
arrest of the principals by the French authorities was announced 
on this side of the Channel it was felt that the meeting of the 
American “hippodromer” and the English tactician had not 
had an inappropriate termination. 

The third effort to illustrate “the manly art” in a great and 
worthy way was promoted by the members of the Pelican Club, 
an association of young—and old—Corinthians banded together 
for the purposes of clubbable conviviality and the promotion of 
sport. The honesty—the bona jfides—of the Pelicans, as they 
call themselves, cannot be questioned. They like boxing: they 
believe it is a thing that deserves encouragement; and they are 
of opinion that under such a method of management as they 
have brought into operation, the art and practice may be carried 
out in a way to meet the approval of—well, say such Muscular 
Christians as the late Canon Kingsley and the author of “ Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” Whether the typical Muscular Christian 
would favour the custom of the Pelicans to hold boxing matches on 
Sunday*tnights is doubtful. Probably he would not; although 
he has been known to rather favour the notion of cricket on 
Sunday afternoons. 

The Pelican Club joust differed from the others in an essential 
particular. Although not named by that epithet, it was a glove- 
tight under what are known as Lord Queensberry’s rules. Now 
gloves of various descriptions and different thicknesses of 
padding are worn by the combatants in this distinctly latter-day 
style of conflict. In the match in question, between the afore- 
said Smith and a full-blooded African, an English subject, Peter 
Jackson, a magnificent specimen of his race, the conditions were 
drawn up so as to secure a determined conflict. The men were 
“not to play light,” not “to box for points” merely, for mere 
“points ” would not count, and they were “to keep at it.” The 
expectant Pelicans knew that in a combat without gloves the 
gentleman who is the nimbler on his feet, and the cleverer at 
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keeping out of reach of the delivered blow, and the adroiter at 
falling under an imaginary buffet, the while persuading the re- 
feree that that buffet was real, may prolong the contest and wear 
out a possibly better fighter. 

In a Queensberry meeting, all this is ruled out. The men 
must stand up and hammer each other for three minutes by the 
watch, and when “time” is called take thirty seconds for re- 
covery. He who fails “to come to time” when the call is made 
is declared “knocked out” and therefore defeated. In order 
that the battle between Smith and Jackson should test the 
“orit” of the men to the utmost, it was ordained that the winner 
take £800 of the £1000 and the loser the residue, but only if 
the said loser, in the opinion of judges and referee, did his best. 

The crowd which witnessed the glove-fight between Smith 
and Jackson was Society, with the largest S ; and the Professions 
were there. A baronet and a lord kept order. An officer of the 
guards kept time. Smoking was strictly forbidden, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson himself, who is a humorist, might have ordered 
the refreshments, for there were none. There was a wrangle by 
Smith’s seconds over the negro’s equipment, and about the choice 
of gloves. This showed, clearly enough, that elsewhere than under 
such protection as house and audience afforded, the black and his 
party,would have been robbed of the fight, if robbery had been 
possible. As it chanced, the coloured gentleman made a miser- 
able -exhibition of the white craven, his adversary. The Briton 
was all trick and dodge, seeking in a petty manner to obtain a 
mean advantage. The black literally destroyed “ the champion 
of England,” who, in his miserable despair, closed with, wrestled 
and threw the negro and lost the battle “on a foul.” 

Except that it brought into operation the primitive functions, 
self-imposed, of the Pelican Club, acting as the M.C.C. would 
have acted in a case arising out of the game of cricket, or the 
Jockey Club in a matter that concerned horse-racing, there 
is nothing farther to be said about it. 

Of a murderous brawl which occurred near Bruges, upon an 
Englishman’s private grounds, still less need be said. And yet 
it was in a measure the fourth International Prize Fight. 
The combatants were an Australian named Slavin and the 
man Smith. A horde of armed ruffians in the pay of —— 
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somebody destroyed the Australian’s chance, and the terrorized 
referee put an end to the disgusting tumult. The goose which 
had produced so many golden eggs for the blackguards is dead 
and buried. We have seen the last of that kind of hideous farce. 

But the Institution—Boxing under Lord Queensberry’s Rules 
—is that worth preserving? The question is a grave one. 
There is vastly more boxing, relatively speaking, than there was 
in the palmy days, and its popularity with all classes is un- 
doubted and increasing. Whether it is essentially and in form 
and associations the exercise which the good Lord Shaftesbury, 
speaking to an audience at Exeter Hall, advised Christian young 
men to adopt, is doubtful. The line which divides the pro- 
fessional from the amateur—the physically educated brute and 
“nothing more,” who gains an intermittent livelihood by the 
“scientitic” employment of his fists, from the gentleman who 
competes for cup and championship and the love of the manly 
art, is often so faint as to be almost imperceptible. The latter 
is frequently hand and glove with the professional, and occa- 
sionally forsakes the amateur for the professional ranks. 

An outcry has recently been raised against glove contests 
under Lord Queensberry’s Rules on the score of their severity. 
As well denounce football and wrestling on the same account. 
At the same time it may be desirable to reconsider those rules. 
The glove should be a regulation glove, just as the cricket ball is 
a regulation ball. The active supporters of old-fashioned prize- 
tighting may be left to stew in their own juice, with such assist- 
ance in the operation as the police of this country and the 
continent, working into each other’s hands, are able to render. 
As to the other branch of “the manly art,” if it is to honestly 
flourish, it must be by the stern abolition of blackguard 
“ seconds,” of tavern-keeping referees, and of all the rough and 
ruffian hordes that encumber and poison its existence. ‘The 
revival of the Prize Ring is as impossible as a revival of the 
rough but vigorous press which kept it in order, and the new 
“sport” is distinetly on its trial. 

LOCKSLEY. 

































FORMATION OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


I HAVE been wandering about the hills and dells of Scotland for 
some years, forming my own conclusions on the structures, and 
trying to assign their causes to those natural actions which we 
see going on before us. The materials now acted on are very 
different from those exposed to water action, when these hills 
were formed ; but the effects are very similar, and we may trace 
in the actions of to-day the water-workings of long ago. I find 
great masses chiefly made of what was once sand. This material 
has been laid down in tidal strata over a vast area. These strata 
are sometimes illegible, but from mountain top to the bottom of 
deep glens I have read the lines of formation for the most part 
in similar material. The strata are sometimes so thin, that a 
magnifying glass only reveals them, but they vary constantly in 
thickness. 

If I take 12 strata in an inch—two strata as daily laid by the 
tides, this will give a period of about 333 years for the forma- 
tion of the main mass of the Highlands, as far as their present 
height is concerned. The American geologists make out their 
Rocky Mountains to have been three miles higher than they are. 
British geologists give some two miles more to our Welsh Moun- 
tains, and these Scotch Highlands may claim the same elevation. 
We have, therefore, a period of about four times 333 or 1332 years 
for the deposit of this mass measuring about 14,560 feet in 
depth. The whole of this was left as sediment by water. There 
was, I believe, no other mode of formation. Jn small areas at 
different spots there are other materials, such as gravels,! pebbles 
and boulders—here and there are deposits of granite and gneiss 
—some basalt and various other crystalline rocks—slates are 
found in patches, limestone in many localities—conglomerates 
over large areas. 


' The Duke of Argyll thinks some of these are ‘t marine.” Of this I have 
no doubt. 
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The whole of this region was once under water, if we may 
take the evidence of that which is now visible to prove the for- 
mation of the two miles that are gone. These two miles of 
vertical matter were not only above the highest peaks now 
existing, but covered all the Highlands with an undulating sur- 
face of deposited matter. In the natural course of events the 
great waters as connected all round the world, must retain a 
general level. This level has been perpetually getting lower 
under the inevitable law of subsidence. As long as waves and 
currents had a free passage over all deposits, there were few 
eddies or whirls ; immediately the sinking of the sea produced 
dry land, the surface obstructions to natural currents began, and 
the deposits assumed shapes and conditions as influenced by 
water motions. Hence we see all down the slopes of the High- 
lands here and there evidence of great water action ; they be- 
come more legible as we go down hill, till in the glens, in the 
valleys, and in the deserted estuaries we read the later pages of 
deposit when the waters were at each elevation. 

At all these varying periods the sand beds, the gravels, the 
boulders, the clays, the limestones, and fossils tell of varied 
material entrusted to the water forces, while they were still busy 
with the main constructions. Slowly but surely, as soon as they 
were left behind, the great plains or undulations began to give 
way. There were soft and hard lines for the waters to act on, 
as they act on the tidal estuaries of to-day. The rainfall per- 
petually deepened and widened the little rills. 

These old water courses are now our fair valleys of the Forth, 
the Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, and the Spey. As they grew 
deeper and deeper, continually carrying contributions from the 
increasing Highlands, they left their estuaries bebind them, each 
telling of old times, when the sea wave met the river flood, and 
both together washed their burdens into sands and solutions, to 
be deposited on the localities, where their own weights and the 
water forces allowed, and where we now find them. Slowly 
the ocean retired, but as it withdrew the rainfall found its way. 
Dells and glens and gorges grew, their silver threads ran through 
the muds, the sands, the black rocks, or the green sward. Herb- 
age flourished on those increasing slopes, while yet the sea 
wave beat half way up the present clifts of Ben Nevis, Cairn- 
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gorm, and Ben Lawers, and other Bens were just showing their 
tops, and Arthur’s Seat was 3000 feet below the surface of 
the sea. 

We cannot count the years of these actions. Mr. Powell, the 
American geologist, tells us that there are no means of determin- 
ing the rate of denudation. Mr. Croll tried to determine it but 
failed. With varying seasons, climates, forces, and materials, the 
determination may be allowed to be impossible; but from the 
moment that the first dry land appeared on the face of the 
waters, the action has, been continuous. The whole of the con- 
tents of the valley areas have gone to fill up the spaces below 
them ; the rocks have rolled into the valleys, and been dashed 
into atoms in their hasty journeys through the flooded burns, 
that lodge their burdens where they can. 

From unknown time these mountains have sent their waste 
down hill. In time unknown they were formed from material 
that came on current and on wind from no one knows where. 
Professor Geikie has lately lectured on these hills, and his 
“Researches into the origin and age of the Highlands” are 
before me in “ Nature,” of July 25, and August 1,1889. He 
tells us: “These venerable rocks reveal to us the oldest known 
part of the outer shell of our Planet,’—they show us “ the very 
foundations of the earth’s crust ’—on which all other rocks rest, 
and from which “the greater part of these rocks were formed.” 
Thése old rocks have “ probably resulted from successive pro-_ 
trusions of eruptive rocks.” Yet he has found “no trace of 
superficial eruption ”—there are “no true volcanic ejections ”— 
and no evidence that these rocks “ were ever connected with the 
ordinary explosive operations of volcanic vents.” “Of the actual 
surface of the earth these archsean rocks afford no recognisable 
trace. They obviously did not form the superficial layer them- 
selves. They must have lain deep under a cover of other 
material, under which they acquired their crystalline structure, 
and by the subsequent removal of which they have been exposed 
to the light.” 

This unsatisfactory foundation “was thrown into a series of 
low arches or folds,” and the “rocks were crushed and sheared ” 
so as “to acquire the banded and crumpled structure of typical 
gneiss.” This archzean structure seems to have been often dis- 
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turbed, and up “these gaping rents, molten basic lava rose from 
some subterranean reservoir, and solidified in broad dykes of 
black basalt.” Other convulsions followed, “which gave birth 
to a series of huge dykes of granite.” More disturbances 
followed, “probably at successive epochs of paroxysm.” “The 
lines of vertical fracture became also lines of oblique or hori- 
zontal movement during the vast strain of terrestrial contraction ; 
one side was driven past the other.” Dykes and gneiss were 
contorted, reduced in size, and the gneiss “ had a newer foliation 
developed in a parallel with the new planes of movement.” 

During these movements there was a “continuous denudation 
of the surface of the archeean land in the north coast of Europe. 
Doubtless each of the subterranean disturbances more or less 
affected the surface. The land was by degrees ridged up above 
the sea, and its height and breadth were probably from time to 
time increased by local up-lifts.” 

When the word “probably” is used, a scientific geological 
explanation is little better than an unscientific one, and I believe 
that I am in a position to show without that useful word, that 
there were no local up-lifts to increase the height of this earth ; 
that no subterranean disturbances did affect the surface; that mud 
and sands changed places by pressure and gravitation; that 
oblique movements did take place, not necessarily due to the 
contraction of the whole body ; that foldings and crushings did 
take place ; that the crystalline structure is due to the materials 
of which the mass is formed. These archzan rocks have mostly 
been formed, as I believe, where they are now found. These 
rocks did not result from successive eruptions. They may or 
may not be the oldest. They are not known to run all round 
the world, and cannot therefore be said to be the very foundation 
of the world’s crust. 

In 1887 Mr. Forster, superintendent of the Electric Telegraph 
Station at Zante, published a little work entitled “Seismology,” 
in which he described the frequent falling in of banks and 
ridges, especially in the Mediterranean ; but he also mentions 
these actions as prevalent in the Pacific, and the Atlantic about 
Newfoundland. All these actions are subsidences, not up-lifts. 
They all affect the surface of land and water. Each action 
changes the position of the material, and causes oblique move- 
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ment, without being in any way due to the general contraction 
of the earth. Folds and bends, tensions and pressures take 
place. If the masses thus falling, in have silica in them, 
crystalline formations take place in the fresh laid material. 
No eruptions or upheavals are required, as I contend, for these 
changes. ‘They are all due to gravitation. 

Professor Geikie divides his system into four sections, the 
Archean, the Cambrian, the lower Silurian, and the younger 
Schists. I have shown what actions take place in the first. 
The second is derived chiefly from the waste of the first, and 
reaches a thickness “ of perhaps 10,000 feet.” We can, says the 
Professor, “ walk over the edges of these hills, and count every 
successive stratum for a thickness of more than 3000 feet along 
the side of a single mountain.” This is quite true, and I traced 
the same thing into the bottom of deep glens in 1888. Geikie 
thinks these hills were made in shallow water basins. To this I 
demur, for the hills now tell of some 5000 feet, and they were 
much higher; the strata show signs of currents in their deposits, 
and certain high, piled-up, rounded masses tell of whirls and 
eddies, all attributes of the deep tidal sea. 

The Silurian period comes next. “ After the long period of 
time represented by the elevation of the red sandstones into dry 
land, and their entire removal from some places by denudation, 
the North West of Scotland, and probably a large tract lying 
around it, sank under the sea.” There is no need, I think, of 
“probably” here. We know it as a fact by the sections of our 
coal fields in Scotland and England. A remark of Professor 
Geikie’s here cannot be passed over, though it does not belong to 
the main construction of this period. “The quartzites are 
crowded with the tubes formed by sea worms, when the material 
existed as soft white sand on the sea bottom.” Quartzites were, 
I believe, never in that condition. They were soft plastic veins, 
sheets and beds, all formed by the percolation of cold, silicated, 
liquid matter, from and through the superficial deposit. Each 
mass or vein absorbed all that was ready to run into it. While 
it was forming, it was soft under water, and the worms made 
their habitations in it. Here again we have old rocks resting 
on newer, but the changes that have taken place in quartzites and 
limestones “could not have taken place save under the pressure 
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of a thick mass of overlying material.” I have shown above that 
there must have been some two miles of this superstructure. 

We come now to the “ Period of the Younger Schists.” “ By 
a series of intermittent movements the terrestrial crust for 
thousands of feet downwards, over the north-west Highlands, 
was fissured and pushed bodily westward ”—older formations 
“were disrupted and driven over each other.” “ The youngest 
strata were doubled under the oldest, and large slices of the 
ancient archzean gneiss were made to rest on Silurian limestones.” 
Professor Geikie seems to think that these masses all travelled 
in a hard condition. But it was more probably all done, as Mr. 
Forster describes, while the whole was under water, all in the 
condition of mud and sand, only hardening as the waters sank 
and as pressure came upon each structure. 

“These movements were not all effected at one time,” but 
they were very frequent, and some of the effects are noted. 
Hard “quartz pebbles have been pulled out to three or four 
times their length, or been flattened out into mere thin plates 
like pennies.” The worm tubes are drawn out till they look like 
ribbons. All this is caused by tension while the material was 
soft. 

Much importance is attached to this discovery “of extreme 
complication ”—but, with all due deference to Professor Geikie, 
I see no value in it, unless the conditions of formation are clearly 
understood. Present movements of the sea bed are playing the 
same tricks as they did in past periods. There are similar 
convulsions, similar foldings, similar thrusting of old matter over 
new, and vice versd. There seems no occasion for the useful 
word “ probable.” They are actions that must go on through all 
geological periods, and must produce all the complications, all 
the foldings, twistings, and disruptions that have erroneously 
been put down to upheaval. We have no evidence of pushing 
up in any part of the earth,’ but of subsidence we have evidence 
everywhere. If we know that certain areas of dry land have 
sunk, we may as well agree with Professor Dana that the Pacific 
bed has sunk some 10,000 feet. We have, however, no accurate 

1 The supposed rising of land in Sweden requires confirmation. Lyell’s 


Pilot guide may not have been accurate in his measure of 14 years, and he 
took no notice of tides, currents, or winds. 
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measure of the sinking of the sea level except in our mountain 
heights. They are not now what they were, but however high 
they may have been, the highest point was once under water, 
was deposited by water, and left by it as evidence of natural 
action that the geologist has not yet comprehended. 

This state of things is due to Sir Charles Lyell, who wrote of 
a non-sinking sea to suit other theories, and then near the end 
of his life began to doubt the pushing and the thrusting. He 
did not know the facts brought forward by the Telegraph 
Superintendent. Lyell had theories of his own to bring to 
perfection, and the pertinacity with which upheaval of basses, 
mountains, sea-beaches, &¢c., has been stuck to by his school, 
shows that he issued his theories in a very credulous time. If 
we examine hills we can see the cliffs against which the old sea 
wave broke. If we look below, we find the boulders that rolled 
down these hill sides, fell into the water at their feet, and became 
water worn into the very condition in which we find them thou- 
sands of years after their fall as single stones, in conglomerate 
beds. 

These are now mostly covered deep in ordinary soil, though 
here and there in dell and vale we find great blocks that tell of 
later slips. We have plenty of examples in Scotland of hard 
rocks falling down. These are only surface actions ; sunlight, 
rain, herbage, roots, and frost all act in denudation of dry land, 
whereas under water they have nothing to do with it; the 
manner of deposit prescribes the mode of destruction. Eddies 
may be gentle one day, strong another. In closed seas the slip 
of one bank may change the currents and the whirls all round 
the area, and bring on with these changes the very complex 
deposits noted by Professor Geikie. In dry land slips these 
complexities cannot ensue. The Carinthian Alps are the best 
proofs of this that I know. There great masses have toppled 
down, and now rest on what was their surface a few thousand 
years ago. In Switzerland there are conglomerate beds two 
thousand feet above the present sea level, but all of these were 
once under water, retaining up to this moment the very position 
in which they were left by the retiring sea. Great masses of 
this rock have fallen in since the waters retired, and there they 
stand making a large area desolate by their subsidence and con- 
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sequent ruptures. The same may be said of the extensive con- 
glomerate area near Oban. 

There is, as I have said, evidence of sinking everywhere, of 
upheaval nowhere. Professor Geikie thinks that mountain 
ranges now unknown must have existed, “to account for the 
vast piles of sediment of which the Paleozoic, secondary, and 
tertiary formations have been built up.” He then remarks on 
the antiquity of these movements. “So repeated have been the 
oscillations of level, that the upheaved land has been reduced to 
the fragments that now form the Highlands and Islands of the 
west of Ireland, of Scotland, and of Scandinavia.” I challenge 
Dr. Geikie to produce any proof of actual upheaval in any of the 
islands or hills of Scotland or Ireland. As far as I have seen 
them they are sedimentary deposits; under water. slips and 
subsidences have taken place, upheavals never. The many 
parallel ridges, beaches or roads, all composed of friable 
materials, occupy the same place now as when the waters sank 
thousands of years ago. No elevation movement could possibly 
have set them in parallel lines. 

The official geological record of the Highlands is not yet com- 
plete, and, I believe, never will be so long as the authorities 
accept the theories of upheaval and a non-sinking sea. I do not 
call voleanic eruptions of ashes, lava, pumice, or any other 
material, upheavals. By that word geologists mean a slow 
operation by an unknown force or due to the contraction of our: 
sphere. We cannot say that the whole body has not contracted. 
It could not be as it is without local gravitation all round the 
world. I have entered into details of many earthquakes all due 
to subsidence, and never met with any record of upheaved 
matter. When great masses sink into vacuums formed by water 
or by fire, they often force up jets of fetid water. We have no 
experience of this in the Highlands. They are all formed of 
sedimental deposits supplied from older masses. 

We cannot tell when these present masses, nearly 5000 feet 
thick, began to be built. Dr. Geikie does not even know their 
origin, but the Irish hills, the islands in the narrow seas, and in 
the Atlantic could all tell tales of former extent, of subsidings, 
and of denudation, reducing them all from what they were to 

what they are. It is the waste of these unrecorded lands. 
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(possibly Atlantis) that helped to build up these lovely High- 
lands, and natural gravitation has created all these foldings, 
contortions, displacements and faults, which the school of geo- 
logy, now in fashion, puts down to probable upheavals. 


H. P. MALLET. 


P.S.—Since this was written 1 have a note from Professor 
Geikie of October 23, 1889, in which he wrote :—“Geologists 
have long recognised that the bottor of the sea is a sinking area. 
They hold also that the Continental areas—notwithstanding 
many oscillations of level—are, upon the whole, areas of. eleva- 
tion.” I pointed out to him that we have no measure to go by, 
and the retiring of the sea has left the land where it is. I have 


no reply to this. H. P. M. 
February 10, 1890. 








THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


Dear Mrs. Grundy! She adjusts 
These stepping-stones our feet to guide : 
A fool a man must be who trusts 
His handsome legs for length of stride! 


Dear Mrs. Grundy! Be discreet: 
You shall escape all touch of sin! 
A careless man? You'll wet your feet. 


A clumsy man? Yow'l tumble in! 


ERNEST RADFORD. 


























































SOCIALISM IN THE GERMAN REICHSTAG AND 
ON THE GERMAN THRONE. 


THE anti-socialist law, or the Law against the dangerous nove- 
ment of the Social Democracy in its present form holds until 
September 30,1890. As the Reichstag was to dissolve on February 
20, and a new Reichstag was to be elected before the end of 
March, there was no immediate reason to submit the prolongation 
of that law to the old Reichstag. 

But there were many political reasons for the government of 
Prince Bismarck to settle this matter in conjunction with the old 
Reichstag. In this he had a strong Government majority, and there 
was and is no hope of getting that majority again. It raised the 
taxes on the most necessary commodities enormously ; it misused 
the power obtained by the false rumour of an imminent war to 
diminish the political rights of the people; it prolonged the 
duration of the Reichstag from three years to five. As the 
Reichstag has only a limited influence in legislation, and none in 
administrative matters, this means a considerable weakening of 
the influence of the electorate. Public opinion in Germany 
is agreed that at the election of February 20, the Government 
parties will lose many seats. Sixteen seats lost by the Government 
destroy its majority, which would be reduced to 198 votes 
against 199 votes of the opposition, who have declared against the 
anti-socialist law. Of course, there is no absolute reliance upon 
the middle-class opposition. In spite of their declarations and 
declamations against the law, they have often by means of con- 
certed temporary desertions helped to prolong it, but it is always 
uncertain how far they would go, and what compensation, e.g., the 
Catholic centre would require for their help. Moreover, the op- 
position would not and could not prolong the law except for 
short terms, whilst Prince Bismarck is anxious to get it voted 
for a very long term, or, if possible, for ever. 

So it is easy to understand why he brought before the dying 
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“Cartell Reichstag” the question of the prolongation of the excep- 
tional law. The bill he proposed contained some very slight and 
unimportant mitigations of the present law, but demanded to have 
the law indefinitely prolonged. This has quite another bearing in 
Germany from that which it would bave in England. The German 
Reichstag has the power to refuse a bill the Government proposes, 
but it has no power to enforce a bill the Government refuses. Thus 
in the early years of the Empire, the Reichstag voted, session 
after session, by an overwhelming majority, a bill concerning the 
payment of its members, and, session after session, the Govern- 
ment dropped it into its waste paper-basket until the Socialist 
deputies declared that as the leading parties of the Reichstag 
had neither the power nor the will to carry out their proposals, 
they, the Socialists, refused to take further part in the farce. 
Thereupon, the majority shamefastly resolved never to bring in 
that bill again. 

This example, which could be paralleled by many others, will 
show that once voted sine die the anti-socialist law cannot be 
abolished by the popular will, save by a revolution. By legis- 
lation the slightest alteration of the law can not be obtained if 
the Government opposes. 

It is a significant fact that the liberal wing of the Government, 
the so-called National Liberals, did not oppose the important clause 
which implies a reduction of the influence of parliament, as it 
would perpetuate a law which they have themselves always 
declared a pis-aller that ought to be abolished as soon as 
possible. But they had consolation. They always had argued 
for the desirability of doing away, one day—which never came— 
with the exceptional law and returning to the ordinary law. 
This clause, however, meant not a return to the ordinary law, but 
that the law would become a speci! law, and thus the excep- 
tional law be got rid of. 

At the same time that the National Liberal party declared for 
the perpetuation of the anti-socialist law, it declared against the 
clause which gives the authorities in places where the minor state 
of siege exists, power to expel every individual whom they believe 
dangerous to “ public order and security ” (sec. 28, ITT). 

Now, that paragraph has of late years become the most 
innocent one in the whole law. Why, it is easy to explain. Its 
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effect has been exactly the contrary of what was expected. 
It revolted public opinion to see people expelled from their homes, 
their friends and family; and instead of restraining the spread 
of Socialism the expulsions helped to forward it. So, too, in 
places where there was the minor state of siege, they did not at 
all weaken the Socialist movement. ‘The police authorities of 
Berlin may expel thousands of Socialists, but what use is that 
in a town where a hundred thousand workers belong to the 
Socialist party ? 

At last the authorities understood that they could not do 
more than drive the most active members of the Social Democracy 
from the large towns into the provinces. For more than three 
years no Socialist bas been expelled from Berlin, and very few 
from other places. Further, Socialists expelled from Leipzig, 
Hamburg, ete, allowed to live in Berlin, are as_ politically 
active there as if no state of siege existed at all. 

These failures led two years ago to the proposal authorizing 
the authorities to expatriate Socialists for certain political 
offences. A general cry of indignation rose. Except a few 
Conservative members, all parties in the Reichstag voted 
against it. The bill fell through, but the name of its author 
should never be forgotten. It is Herr von Puttkammer, then 
minister of state in Prussia. 

In its actual form the expulsion paragraph is of no use to the 
Jovernment and does no harm to Socialism. Yet this was the 
very paragraph the National Liberal party declared absolutely 
impossible. ‘They would swallow the suppression of all political 
rights, but that useless paragraph—never. It was notable that 
the chief speakers of the party kept in the background. 

The Conservative party was for all the Government demanded 
and more. The leader of that party, Herr von Helldorf-Bedra, 
declared that in his opinion and that of his friends the proposed 
bill was too mild, and Herr von Kardorf,a member of the so- 
called Liberal, or Free Conservative party, that should the law in 
its new form not prove efficient, it would be necessary to return 
to the idea of expatriation. The middle class opposition parties 
voted unanimously against the whole law. The speakers of the 
Catholic centre, however, took care not to engage their party for 
the future, and declared themselves prepared to render yet 
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more severe certain articles of the penal code (e.g., those dealing 
with blasphemy, etc.). 

Spokesmen of the Social Democratic Party either refuted the 
arguments of the advocates of repression, as in the case3of Herr 
Liebknecht’s powerful speech, or they criticised the application 
of the law and the officials who applied it. Very serious were 
the accusations Herren Bebel, Dietz, Frohme, Grillenberger and 
Singer brought before the house. “ You may ruin us individu- 
ally,” was the burden of their speeches, “ but you are impotent 
against the movement we represent.” 

Perhaps the most important speech was that of Herr Bebel on 
the third reading of the bill. Even the most hostile papers, even 
the Adlnische Zeritwng, recognize the great impression made by 
it. There is not much art in Bebel’s speeches. They are in no 
way rhetorical. Yet, in the Reichstag, no speaker is listened to 
more attentively than he. His frankness, his commonfsense, his 
sharp conception of the striking points of a question, his wonder- 
ful command of facts, his simple manner of explaining them 
are admired by every one. And recently at the great Elberfeld 
Trial of 87 Socialists, as members of a secret society,whose aim 
is to distribute the Sozial Demokrat, Bebel was one of the 
accused, but he, with forty-six others, was acquitted. This trial 
was the outcome of the anti-socialist law, and Bebel showed the 
Reichstag what corruption that law has brought into political 
life in Germany; what corruption of the police was laid bare 
before the tribunal of Elberfeld. 

So deep was the impression made by the revelations of the 
Socialist speakers upon the Reichstag, tbat even a Conservative 
member, the Prince Carolath Schonaich, was bound to declare 
against the proceedings of the police authorities. His speech 
caused a great sensation, but on the whole, its significance has 
been much exaggerated, especially by the foreign press. It con- 
tains nothing but common-places. ‘lhe prince was ready to vote 
permanency for the whole law, with the exception of the expul- 
sion clause.’ How little that clause meant practically, has al- 
ready been shown. 

' He objected not to a policy of political coercion, but only to a policy of 


mere restriction ; he wanted it completed by fighting Socialists with spiritual 
weapons (geistige Waffen.) Even Herr von Puttkammer would subscribe to this. 
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The real significance of Prince Carolath’s speech was that it 
showed once more the uncertainty and confusion in the ranks of 
the ruling circles in Germany. The prince is a high official in 
Prussia, he is nearly connected with the Berlin Court, and the 
first to congratulate him on his speech was the Duke of Ratibor, 
one of the richest and most influential members of the Prussian 
aristocracy. 

The attitude of the Government was not less uncertain. 
Prince Bismarck, during the whole three readings of the pro- 
longation bill, did not appear. Minister Herrfurth, hitherto 
known as an adherent of the more moderate employment 
of the coercion law, struggled desperately to save the very 
paragraphs he has hitherto ignored as useless. Poor Herrfurth is 
wronged by the Daily News, which called him for his “imbecile 
speech of the 27th of January, a grotesque wiseacre.” The im- 
becility of that and other speeches of Herr Herrfurth, was 
principally due to his very imbecile position. The less you are 
convinced of a position you have to defend, the less will your 
arguments contain “anything to admire,” (see Daily News, 25th 
of January). 

Why did the Government refuse to have the bill without 
the expulsion clause? The advantage of having the other 
coercive measures assured for ever, is so great that there was no 
reason for not accepting them, and leaving the expulsion ques- 
tion open, to be settled at a moment more favourable to the 
Government. Ejither the whole fight between the Government 
and the National Liberals was from beginning to end an election 
manceuvre, a comedy in which Herr Herrfurth was to play the 
part of villain, in order to give the Governmental Liberals a 
chance of playing popular heroes ; or the fight in the Reichstag 
was only the reflex of.a still fiercer fight behind the scenes, 
perhaps within the Government itself. Be this as it may, as the 
dropping of the whole bill on the final division by the stalwart 
arch-conservatives voting with the opposition took place with 
the consent of the Government, there is no reason to speak of a 
parliamentary defeat for the latter. It is more, it is a moral defeat. 

The rulers in Germany are in a great dilemma. They feel 
the necessity of regaining the confidence of the working classes, : 
or, at least, of preventing them from strengthening the army of 
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Social Democracy. All they have done so far has had exactly 
the opposite result. From day to day Social Democracy grows 
stronger and stronger in Germany, and especially since 
William II. began to reign. Brought up after the war of 1870, 
in the era of national inebriation and jingoism, this young man 
was full of the stupid prejudices of the time, and believed his 
flatterers, who told him that he could stamp his own mind upon 
the whole nation. But he was soon disenchanted. His ad- 
dresses to the German workers had an effect exactly the reverse 
of what he expected. When, eg., in January 1889, he was in 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, some servile employers of that town 
arranged a torchlight procession of workers in his honour. 
By means of pressure and bribery they succeeded in making it 
rather a large one. A deputation was formed with the so-called 
Christian workers’ candidate at its head, and the young Kaiser 
was very pleased to welcome them. He expressed to them his 
delight, promised the workers many things, and at the end 
warned them against the Social Democrats, who were enemies 
to the empire. The official press was full of the bond between 
the Emperor and the workers. Some days after, a bye-election 
took place in Breslau. Six thousand workers were said to have 
been in the procession ; but at the poll the Christian workers’ 
candidate, for whom also the Catholics and the small masters 
voted, polled only 1481 votes; whilst the Social Democrat polled 
7,799 votes, and in a second ballot with the Progressist, was 
elected. What happened with the Westphalian miners is well 
known. Not only the three members of the deputation they 
sent to the Emperor, declared later in favour of Social Demo- 
cracy, but in all the miners’ districts of the empire, the workers 
are showing more and more their adherence to the Social 
Democratic party. And that in spite of the fact, that the 
leaders of the party had in the beginning refused to interfere in the 
miners’ movement, in order to avoid getting them into difficulties. 

During the last days of the Reichstag’s sittings it was 
shown how great is the influence of the leader of the Social 
Democratic party upon the German workers. Exasperated by the 
bad faith of their employers, the Westphalian miners intended to 
recommence the strike. Circumstances were very unfavourable, 
and so some leaders of the Social Democratic party wrote urging 
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them to abstain for the moment from striking. This was done. 
No political party enjoys such confidence on the part 
of the rank and file as the outlawed party of Bebel and Liebk- 
necht. Herr Herrfurth has in vain tried to deny it; in Germany 
Social Democracy is really the party of the working classes. 

There is no hope of succeeding by coercion in weakening the 
influence of the party upon the workers. On the contrary, the 
workers regard every blow against the party as directed against 
themselves. Hence the indecision in Government circles. Is it 
more useful to have the coercion law prorogued before the elec- 
tions and so give the Socialist and the Working Class agitation a 
stronger impetus, whilst the middle classes feel perfectly pro- 
tected, or to let the question remain unsettled and so appeal to 
the cowardice of the middle-class Philistines? The latter course 
has been chosen, but it was easy to see that it would not suffice to 
guarantee a Government majority at the elections. Something 
had to be done in that direction. Hence the Rescripts of the 
Emperor to the Chancellor and to the ministers of Commerce 
and Public Works about the willingness of the former to bring 
about something important in the way of factory legislation. 
It is impossible to deny that their publication just now is in- 
tended to get up an election cry. 

Certainly there is some sort of rivalry between the Emperor 
and the Chancellor. The former is very ambitious, the latter 
very obstinate. At first he was sensible enough to allow the 
young Emperor to go his own way, and compromise himself. 
In this he was not mistaken. William II. became in the 
first year of his reign immensely unpopular, and Bismarck 
hoped to play with him too the part of saviour from the 
red spectre. For years past William has been fed with awful 
tales about the dark purposes of Social Democracy. For instance, 
in the year 1885, riding by train from Berlin to Potsdam, he saw at 
the station outside that town some lads, of whom the first had 
his handkerchief, which happened to be red, fixed to his stick as 
a banner. The then Prince of Prussia, on his arrival, went 
immediately to the police and denounced a very dangerous 
Socialist demonstration. The lads had to undergo an enquiry, 
but, of course, were acquitted. William’s feelings in that way 
have not much altered, but he seems to have grown doubtful as 
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to the saving grace of Prince Bismarck. One need be no pheno- 
menon of sagacity to come to this conclusion, for so far as Social 
Democracy is concerned, Prince Bismarck’s policy has only been 
a series of failures. 

On the other hand, the Chancellor is an old sceptic, the 
Ewperor an enterprising young fellow full of the desire to do 
something very stupendous. ‘The Chancellor, besides his official 
position, is a big employer and factory owner, and a very greedy 
one at that. The .Emperor is surrounded by military men and 
people who are not directly interested in industrial enterprises. 
So he has not Prince Bismarck’s hatred for factory legislation 
and factory inspection, and no direct interest opposes itself to 
his desire to allow the State and its officials to play at being 
public. benefactors. 

Such are the reasons for the imperial Rescripts which have 
caused such a sensation. To criticise them is not my object. I. 
would only point out that it is a mistake to suppose they 
will help to take the wind out of the sails of Social Demo- 
cracy, as some Enylish middle-class papers have prophesied they 
will. On the contrary. German Social Democracy is tar too 
strong for this, and the workers too intelligent. They are not 
taken in by reseripts and good intentions. But even if some ad- 
vantage should be gained, they would never forget that it is due 
to the agitation of Social Democracy. Before this article is pub- 
lished, the elections will have shown that no manceuvre can stop 
the growth of this party. It will come out of the tight stronger 
than ever, and no success will divert it from the line of conduct it 
has determined upon :—T'o have no interests separate from those 
of the workers ; never to force upon the workers tactics which are 
not their own ; to have no policy of hazard, but one of energy and 
steadfastness. Thus it has become a power in Germany ; thus it 
has overcome all persecution ; thus it has now succeeded in fore- 
ing its greatest adversary to work for one of its own proposals, 
a proposal he only a few years ago derided ; and thus it hopes to 
attain its final aim: the social and political emancipation of the 
Working Class. 

K. BERNSTEIN. 


OFFICE OF ‘‘Soz1AL DEMOKRAT,”’ 
114 Kentish Town Roap. 
































































AUTHORCRAFT. 


CaN authorcraft be taught? And first what is meant by 
“authoreraft” ? The term, I think, supplies at least something of 
a want. Dictionaries contain no one word that expresses the 
mechanism of literary work as apart from the purely intellectual 
side of authorship ; so I coin “authoreraft,’ which, if it does 
not quite please philological critics, will, at the worst, suffice for 
the purposes of this article. 

There is a mechanical as well as an intellectual side to author- 
ship ; just as there is a mechanical and an intellectual side to 
other arts—painting, music, acting, and sculpture. The mechan- 
ism of the literary calling embraces among other details, the 
writing of English: in verse, a knowledge of rhyme and metre; 
in fiction, the observance of the general laws of story-telling ; in 
play-writing, an acquaintance with the requirements of the 
stage. But by “authorcraft ” I mean more than this. I would 
include under the term the business side in addition to the 
mechanism of authorship. 

Authorship is largely followed as a profession now-a-days— 
followed as men follow other professions—for the purpose of 
earning money. The geniuses who write because they cannot 
help writing are few compared with those who, without any 
very conspicuous ability, make a business of authorship and 
frequently obtain quite an enviable share of success. Men and 
women betake themselves to writing because they feel, or think 
they feel, that they have some special qualifications. Those of 
us who must labour for a livelihood naturally prefer to labour in 
a congenial trade or profession ; so some of us go to the Bar, 
others enter the Church, while others relish the bustling activity 
of a commercial life. We might earn a living by labours of 
another kind, but we prefer our present calling because it is con- 
genial. Those who write would as a rule rather write than do 
any other work. 
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‘Apart altogether from the pecuniary rewards of authorship, 
the followers of no other profession are as much in love with 
their work as authors. Unquestionably we should have even 
fewer good novels were literary work as often done “ against the 
grain” as the work in other callings. No successful author was 
ever heard to confess that he had mistaken his vocation, whatever 
might possibly be the views of his critics. 

Men and women enter upon authorship as they enter upon no 
other calling. They serve no apprenticeship; they attend no 
school or college, for authorcraft is a profession without teachers 
or professors. It is a common supposition, or superstition, that 
the humblest scribe was born a writer, and so no one has ever 
considered it worth while to make the slightest effort to trans- 
form bad authors into good ones. The art of authorship is the 
only art in the world that no attempt is made to teach. Our 
successful novelists and dramatists never take pupils, though if 
they did they would doubtless receive the heartfelt thanks of a 
grateful public. True, everyone could not learn the art of 
writing a play or a novel. Nor can everyone learn the art of 
walking the tight rope; yet there are professors to teach the art 
of walking the tight rope to those who desire to learnit. I don’t 
think teaching the art of authorship would make more bad 
writers. It would lessen the number and give us more good 
writers. The fact thata great quantity of rubbish issues weekly 
from the press is frequently used as an argument to support the 
fallacy that the literary profession is overcrowded. There is 
always room for a clever worker. Overcrowded literature may 
be, but we cannot say it is overcrowded with able writers. 
Rivalry in authorship, like rivalry in everything else, is the best 
spur to excellence. Clever literary wares must tend towards 
decreasing the market for worthless productions, though it is a 
fact that a very successful book invariably proves the signal for 
a shower of weak imitations. Still the greater the quantity ot 
good work we can have for the asking, the less is likely to be the 
demand for bad. 

No art, I repeat, is without its teachers and professors, save the 
art of authorship. We teach painting, acting, sculpture, and 
music ; but, of course, successful results are only obtained when 
the persons taught display decided signs of promise. No one 
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would contend that we could make a young man a painter by 
mere teaching ; he must be the possessor of at least some natural 
ability. What we teach is the mechanism or technique of the 
art. No teacher can impart to the student the gift of imagina- 
tion, or humour, or colour. We can teach the laws of perspective, 
but the young artist must rely solely on his own ability in 
effectively applying those laws for painting his picture. We can 
teach elocution, or deportment, or even the art of “making up,” 
but the talent or genius of the actor must be innate if success is 
to be achieved. A sculptor takes pupils, but only those who 
possess a natural aptitude for the art develop into successful 
sculptors. The Royal Academy and the Royal Academy of 
Music afford to students the opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the anatomy, as it were, of the arts; the students them- 
selves must clothe the dry bones with flesh and make them 
live. | | 
As regards the art of authorship, can anything be taught ? 
We cannot teach wit, humour, or imagination, but the cultivation 
of these gifts depends largely on the observation and study of 
human nature, and a literary student may be instructed how to 
study and what to observe. 

There is mechanism in every art, of however high an order. 
Indeed, the higher the art, the greater the importance of 
its mechanism. ‘The mechanical requisites of verse-writing are 
apparent, but that novel-writing is not without its mechanism, 
seems to be little known even to educated and fairly intelligent 
persons. “Fiction is an art,’ said Mr. Walter Besant, in the 
course of a lecture on “The Art of Fiction,” delivered at the 
Royal Institution some years ago—“ Fiction is an art in every 
way worthy to be called the sister and the equal of the arts of 
painting, sculpture, music, and poetry ; that is to say, her field is 
as boundless, her possibilities as vast, her excellencies as worthy 
of admiration, as may be claimed for any of her sister arts. It is 
an art which, like them, is governed and directed by general 
laws, and these laws may be laid down and taught with as much 
precision and exactness as the laws of harmony, perspective and 
proportion.” Mr. Besant added, what, I take it, no one would 
dispute. “Like the other fine arts,’ he said, “fiction is so far 
removed from the mere mechanical arts, that no laws or rules 
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whatever can teach it to those who have not already been 
endowed with the natural and necessary gifts.” 

“Rules will not make a man a novelist, any more than a 
knowledge of grammar makes a man know a language, or a 
knowledge of musical science makes a man able to play an 
instrument. Yet the rules must be learned.” 

Mr. Besant, it is clear, holds that “ authorcraft” can be taught 
—at least, so far as regards the rules that may be laid down to 
guide one in the practice of the art of story-writing. 

To every art that is followed as a profession, there is a 
business side, and I include the business side of authorship in 
my term “authorcraft.” Mr. James Payn, some years ago, con- 
tributed to the Nineteenth Century, an interesting and lively 
article on “The Literary Calling ”—an article which dealt to 
some extent with the business aspect of writing. “There are,” 
said Mr. Payn, “hundreds of clever young men who are now 
living at home and doing nothing, who might be earning very 
tolerable incomes by their pens, if they only knew how.” So 
that another well-known and successful novelist believes that 
there is something in authorship which may be taught. How 
to begin—how to set up as a professional writer—is what nine 
literary aspirants out of every ten want to know. They labour 
not so much under the difficulty of a lack of ideas, as under 
the difficulty as to what to do with their ideas, how to treat 
them, and where to dispose of their literary wares when manu- 
factured. These queries, indeed, open out a view of “author- 
craft” that admits of almost as much instruction as Mr. Besant’s 
rules of the art of fiction. 

The practical literary hand is usually well acquainted with 
the requirements of editors and publishers. The young author 
fails and fails again, often simply because he is not in possession 
of knowledge of this kind. The literary market is like any 
other market—goods must be offered which customers manifest 
a willingness to buy. Almost every publisher makes a speciality 
of some class of literature: and this the young author should 
carefully note and thus make sure that he offers his goods to the 
right firm. The veteran literary hand may prove a “guide, 
philosopher, and friend” at this stage of the struggles of the 
novice by giving a few hints as to the business side of authorship. 
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Rarely, however, does a young man begin a literary career by 
writing books. More often his first few years are devoted to 
journalism or to miscellaneous writing for various papers and 
magazines, before he blossoms forth with his name or nom de 
plume on the title-page of a volume. For him to succeed, how- 
ever, as a miscellaneous contributor to the newspaper or the 
periodical press, skill in “ authoreraft ” is equally necessary. To 
know what to write, how to write, and where to submit his produc- 
tions, is at present only learnt after years of experience and 
repeated disappointment. Much of this might, in the interests 
of young writers, be altered by our sensibly admitting—and act- 
ing upon the admission—that all which concerns authorship is 
not the result of inspiration or genius, but that there is a great 
deal of mechanism to be acquired by the literary hand— 
mechanism which may be taught as readily as the mechanism of 
painting, sculpture, acting, or music. 

If any further argument is needed to support my contention 
that “authorcraft” can be taught, I may instance the fact of 
several well-known families who have more or less successfully 
followed literary work as a profession, generation after genera- 
tion. The most kindly disposed towards the various members 
of the different branches of these families would scarcely say 
that they all have written because they could not help it—that 
they were in fact all geniuses. In my humble opinion the 
men and women in question, with one or two brilliant ex- 
ceptions, have taken to literary work simply because they have 
grown up familiar with all the details of authorcraft from their 
childhood. They have been reared in an atmosphere of ever- 
lasting “copy,” proofs, and cheques from editorial cashiers and 
publishers. They have learnt that knack goes a long way in 
either writing a book or an article, and that you need not neces- 
sarily be a genius in order to produce matter of a readable 
character. Genius indeed! If only the genius wrote I wonder 
how we should get our newspapers, and how some at least of 
our publishers would obtain a livelihood. 

That only the genius should write is now, of course, an ex- 
ploded idea. “Poor Paterfamilias,” remarks Mr. Payn, in his 
article on “The Literary Calling,” to which I have before re- 
ferred, “looking hopelessly about him, like Quintus Curtius in 
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the fable, for a nice opening for a young man, is totally ignor- 
ant of the opportunities, if not for fame and fortune, at least for 
competency and comfort, that literature now offers to a clever 
lad. He believes, perhaps, that it is only genuises that succeed 
in it.” 

For journalism, at least, commonsense would appear to be a 
more precious gift than genius. “I can find any number of men 
of genius to write for me,” remarked Tom Barnes, the editor of 
The Times, to Tom Moore, the poet, “but very seldom one of 
commonsense.” Those who have had much connexion with the 
press know what a large amount of truth this remark contains. 
“The tact which produces marketable work,” observes a gentle- 
man who writes under the nom de plume of “John Oldcastle,” 
“is sometimes more useful than the talent which produces good 
work.” The most brilliant thoughts, in fact, require to be 
shaped into a marketable commodity by the skill of authorcraft. 

To sum up. My contention is that authorcraft—otherwise 
the mechanism of literary work—can be taught, and it would 
profit the young author to learn it. A writer's first work 
usually contains his brightest and freshest ideas. But a writer's 
first work is usually the most faulty as regards construction, 
style, taste, and other details. What else could it be? What 
other could we expect ? We do not look for the movement and 
the precision of the trained soldier in the raw recruit as yet 
undrilled. The young author fails not so much in his ideas, or 
in his imagination, or in his humour, or in his pathos, as in the 
planning and in the building up of his book. He cannot display 
his gifts to the best advantage while he lacks a knowledge of 
the mechanism of authorship. He spoils and wastes good 
material, for he has not been taught his trade. 

I hope no one will mistake the purport of this article. I 
should not like it to be thought for a moment that I believe 
teaching alone will make an author. Writing is not so mech- 
anical as carpentry or plumbing. “Anyone can scribble—if he 
only knows how to spell,” remarks a contemporary writer ; “ but 
writing is an art—one of the Fine Arts.” There is in good 
literary work—as there is in good painting—perspective, colour, 
and form, and the laws regarding these may be taught with as 
much precision in the one case as in the other. Many so-called 
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artists only daub, because they have not learnt to paint. It is 
the same with literary workers. Now, why cannot authors, like 
painters and sculptors, admit pupils to their workshops? Mr. 
Besant apparently is of opinion that authorcraft can be taught, 
and he might set a good example to his brethren of the pen. It 
would be a kindness to everyone, and especially to the reading 
public, “to save beginners”—as Mr. Besant remarks—“from 
putting forth bad work.” The literary genius may be “ born, not 
made,” yet he condescends to learn to read and write, and he 
would often be all the better if he could see that there is much 
to learn in the work and business of practical authorship, or— 
as I choose to term it—authorcraft. | 
JOHN DAwson. 





DIANA. 


LonG has Diana left the earth, 
Of her rare godhead nothing worth ; 

But she, translated to the skies, 

Still draws men’s hearts and maidens’ eyes. 
Still for her sweetness all men long, 

And by her, maids are pure and strong. 
Her charm holds now, but not her dread : 
For he that will may see her bed 

Among the stars, or in the sea 
Behold her bathing, and not flee. 
































THE WILD MAN OF OCHILBRAE. 


A 


THE doctor seemed to be walking faster than usual this after- 
noon. Or it may have been that Naomi’s burden was heavier 
than usual. “If only he’d look back, then I'd hold up my hand, 
and he might wait for me..... Oh, if only he’d look back!” 
the tired girl said to herself again and again during this memor- 
able walk from Bridge End to Wynton. But the doctor did not 
look round; and was within half-a-mile or so of the village 
before Naomi succeeded in getting up to him. Then her _ heart 
failed her; and she lagged behind for another quarter of a mile 
perhaps. It was when the doctor did at last glance back at her, 
and she perceived the kindliness of his face, that she mustered 
up courage to speak to him. 

“Is Mrs. Thulloson getting stronger, sir?” she said. 

“No, my girl, I am afraid I can’t say that. Still, while there 
is life there is hope, you know, and there may be an improve- 
ment to-day. Are you acquainted with Mrs. Thulloson?” he 
asked, looking curiously at the girl who had come up and made 
herself his walking companion. He thought he had never seen such 
an odd-looking creature. That she was a young woman who 
had lived a toilsome life was evident ; her hands looked as hard 
as stones and were as brown as earth—indeed, they seemed to be 
earth-stained, and Dr. Newton had no recollection of having ever 
seen such extraordinarily large knuckles on a woman’s hand. She 
was not without a rough, uncivilised kind of beauty; but to the 
doctor’s mind she was too irregular, too bony, too barbarous- 
looking for anything. Yet it was not exactly an unpleasant 
barbarity ; she had the appearance of being a savage who had by 
some freak of nature been endowed with a fine intelligence. 
Her eyes made Dr. Newton think of some unaggressive animal 
capable of rising to supreme, unconscious heroism in defence of its 
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young or anything else it might love. Were they black? The 
doctor could not tell ; the girl never once, he afterwards reflected, 
looked him in the face. But he had an impression that they 
were very dark brown; and they were almost as large as a 
stag’s, and more vacant-looking. Her cheek-bones were strong 
and prominent: her nose and mouth were absurdly large ; her 
brow was broad and suggestive of intellectual nobility and 
power. “A remarkable woman, whoever she is,’ the doctor 
reflected. She was dressed in coarse dark-grey material, ap- 
‘parently homespun, and made up in a style that would have put 
a fashionable lady’s teeth on edge. 

“What is it that ails Mrs. Thulloson, sir?” she said in her 
absent-minded way. 

“ Well, she is very old, you know,” the doctor replied. 

He was rather a foolish person on the whole, and given to 
palaver. 

“They say she hankers after her son. Is that true, sir?” 

“Oh, yes; she is always speaking of him, and longs very 
much to see him. It seems hard, very hard, that a dying 
mother should so yearn in vain to see her only child; but, 
of course, it can’t be helped, for no one knows at all where 
he is.” 

“T do!” Naomi said. Her eyes looked perfectly stupid now, 
and her brown face, that was just tinged with perspiration (for 
after many years’ work in the fields it took a good deal of exer- 
tion to make this girl perspire), gave Dr. Newton a fanciful notion 
of a face that had looked out so long from some high watch- 
tower that it had at last become rigid and expressionless with 
loss of hope. 

“You know where he is? Where?” The doctor stood still 
for a moment in his excitement. 

“You've maybe heard of the man—the wild man of 
Ochilbrae, sir ? ” 

“Yes, often.” 

“ Well, that’s him.” 

“Oswin Thulloson !” 

“Hush, sir! don’t speak so loud. Nobody knows 
in Wynton but me.” 

“ And pray how did you make the discovery ?” 


not a soul 
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“Tve known all along. Seth told me years ago.” 

“Seth! Who is Seth ?” 

“My brother. He’s dead. He died three years ago. Mrs. 
Thulloson fed him all the time he was out o’ work; that kept 
him from the workhouse, for I couldn’t ha’ earned enough to 
feed us both, and mother was alive then.” 

“ Well, what has this to do with it ?” 

“Seth knew that Oswin was hiding in Ochilbrae.” 

“Quite so. What then ?” 

“Did you ever hear, sir, why he ran away from home ?” 

“You mean young Mr. Thulloson? Yes; he was a _head- 
strong, reckless boy, and went to sea.” 

“No; he never went to sea. Him and Seth started brigands 
in Ochilbrae, but Seth left it and came home again, though Oswin 
stayed there, and now he is a wild man.” 

“Tf your story is true, | should think he is a wild fool!” said 
the doctor. “ How is it that he has never been identified—never 
discovered ? He has been there these two years.” 

“Three and more,” said Naomi. “ When Seth came back he was 
so changed we hardly knew him. Oswin’s own mother wouldn't 
know him now. He is a wild man grown... Cats sometimes 
go to the woods and grow wild,” the strange girl said, still gaz- 
ing in that singular way straight before how. “Tt was all about 
that silver flagon,” she went on. “ His father—he died last fall— 
said he stole it, and Oswin ran away, after his father had thrashed 
him till his back and legs were black and blue, and smeared with 
blood. Seth was in trouble at the same time, and they ran away 
together. Everybody thought they had gone to sea; and when 
Seth came back, he lied, and said Oswin was in Americay. Did 
you never hear tell of the silver flagon, sir ?” 

“T never did, I assure you.” The doctor edged away a bit 
from his companion ; the conviction was growing upon him that 
she was not quite in her right mind. 

“ Well,” he said, desiring to humour her; “do you wish me to 
repeat all this to Mrs. Thulloson ?” 

“No, sir; not it all) Not about the silver flagon. It was a 
presentation Mr. Thulloson had when he was chairman of the 
Local Board, and Mrs. Thulloson thinks that her son stole it, and 
that's a great sorrow to her, and she would not care to hear it 
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mentioned. His father always said he stole it. But—maybe he 
didn’t after all.” 

If Dr. Newton had taken Naomi’s nonsense seriously he might 
have been tempted to question her with regard to these 
significant last words. As it was, he did not believe a word she 
had said, and had not the slightest intention of mentioning the 
matter to his aged patient. They were now at the entrance to 
the village. The doctor would go straight on; Naomi would 
presently turn up the hill on the south and so get to the cottage 
(it was a wretched hovel to look at, though clean and tidy 
inside) on the edge of the wood where she had lived alone since 
her mother and brother had died. Her tinal question came near 
to irritating the doctor. 

“Tf Mrs. Thulloson was to see her son again, sir, do you think 
it would help her to live a while ?” 

“TI think it might,” he answered; and passed on up the village, 
deciding to keep the mad girl’s rubbish to himself. 

On returning from the tields next day Naomi called at Mount 
Caburn and had a chat with the housemaid in the kitchen. 
She was not a gossip: and the chat on Naomi’s side at least was 
business-like and subtle. Without the housemaid suspecting 
that she was being “ drawn,” she made it clear to Naomi’s mind 
that the doctor had not kept his word, and that Mrs. Thulloson 
was therefore still in ignorance of the fact that her son had been 
so near to his home all these years. In the evening of the same 
day she paid another visit to Mount Caburn; and on this 
occasion she asked so yearningly to be allowed to speak for a 
minute or two with the bedridden lady that she was at last per- 
mitted by Miss Hay, Mrs. Thulloson’s sister, to do so. 

There came a great swelling to Naomi’s heart when she saw 
this aged and sorrowing mother pillowed in bed. A saintly 
calm rested upon the sweet-souled lady’s face, with its wondertul 
dark eyes and its scanty yet noble crown of white hair; and it 
seemed to Naomi that she had never seen—never thought of 
seeing—a human face like this: a face so strangely sad, su peace- 
ful, so beautiful, as though the dying woman were about to change 
in a moment to radiant and unspeakable loveliness. 

“That is you, Naomi? So kind of you to come to see me.. . 
How you are grown, child,” Mrs. Thulloson said in a whisper that 
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seemed to sum up all the piteous helplessness of human life. She 
put out her wasted hand to the girl, and Naomi held it like a 
person who was being magnetised. But she had no word to say. 

“Naomi, your hand . .. so hard . . povr child, how you 
must toil in the fields . . . how hard your life must be.” 

It was like the caress of death ; and it brought the girl to her 
knees. She sank down and bowed her head till her face be- 
came hidden in the bedclothes. She wept low but bitterly ; her 
whole being seemed to be convulsed. 

“Tl bring your son to you, Mrs. Thulloson ; I know where he 
is!” she said, her strong, almost masculine voice quivering like - 


an hysterical child’s. “I’ve known these four years . . . since 
Seth came back . . . God forgive me! . . But Pll find him, Mrs. 
Thulloson, and bring him to you... . And that silver flagon ; 


your son didna’ steal it, ma’am—Seth did; he confessed to me on 
his death-bed, and your son ran away from pride at being 
accused by his father, when he had never touched it, and Seth 
made me promise not to tell, and I’ve kept the promise all these 
years, though it’s weighed me down in bitterness and sorrow day 
and night... . Oh, Mrs. Thulloson! Mrs. Thulloson! forgive — 
me! forgive my poor brother! ... and [ll bring your son to 
you; I will, I will!—I know where he’s hidin’, and [ll go to 
him and you'll see his face again afore you die—” and in another 
moment the girl had risen from her knees, kissed Mrs. Thullo- 
son’s hand, and gone from the room and from the house. 


IT. 


So Naomi went forth to seek the wild man of Ochilbrae. 

She went that same night. “If I wait till the morning they 
may stop me,” she said to herself as she flew like one demented 
from Mount Caburn; “and if they keep me from going the 
mother may die without seeing her son again.” As the doctor 
had evidently not believed her story, so she thought it most likely 
that the others would not believe it. But she meant to prove 
to them that it was true; and the best—nay, almost the only 
—way of doing this was to produce Oswin Thulloson himself. 

But would the mother know her boy when she saw him 
again? This question suggested itself to Naomi as she trudged 
westward through the gloomy, silent woods in the moonlight. 
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The maternal instinct was not strong in this strange girl's 
breast ; still it hardly seemed possible to her mind that a mother 
could ever forget her offspring. ‘I remember him myself,’ she 
reflected. “I remember his wonderful eyes, and Seth broke his 
nose in a fight, and I cvuld tell him again by that.” Other and 
much stranger thoughts came to her during that night’s lonely 
journey. She knew by the hills and the forests that she was 
travelling westward; and Ochilbrae lay in the west. She had 
no very definite idea where the great, desolate, swampy region 
called Ochilbrae actually did lie; but she knew that she must 
needs first get over the hills before she could get anywhere near 
the wild man. But she did not clear the hills that night. About 
two in the morning, though not at all footsore, sleep overpowered 
her ; and when she awoke in her bed in the heather, her clothes, 
her face, her hair (she was bareheaded) were wet with dew, and 
the sun was shining radiantly upon the fresh and beautiful 
earth. 

She went on again. She was like the deer and other hardy 
creatures, and could go a long time without food and feel none 
the worse. It seemed to her that if she had to wander up hill and 
down dale for many days before falling upon the hiding-place of 
the fugitive she would be able to do it easily with a couple of hours’ 
sleep each night, and no food at all, if only the weather would 
keep fine, as indeed it promised. Naomi was almost as clever 
as the frogs at foretelling what the weather would be like on the 
morrow, and her predictions in this regard were hardly more 
coherent. 

In the afternoon of the first day a waggoner came along the 
road with a great harvest waggon ; and, without first asking the 
man’s permission, Naomi, elevating herself very dexterously at 
the back of the empty vehicle, helped herself to a comfortable 
enough ride for some distance. 

“ Now, who's that scarecrow wench, I wonder?” mused the 
waggoner. “She looks as if she’d been living on seaweed and 
treacle for a month. But she’s got plenty of cheek of her own!” 

It was not “cheek.” It was the sagacity of a woman who 
was growing footsore and wished to husband her strength. 

“ Well, my lass, and where be yow goin’, now?” the waggoner 
said, looking at her across the wide expanse of the waggon. 
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“Tm going to Ochilbrae,” she replied, throwing herself down 
on her elbow and shouting back to him as the vehicle rumbled 
over the rough road. 

“Qchilbrae! Why, this be Ochilbrae.” 

“Ts it?” she said, sitting upright in a moment. Then she 
jumped on to the ground in a rather scared fashion, the waggoner 
thought. 

“It be,” he shouted. 

“Where can I find the wild man ?” she called out. She could 
not hear, for the noise of the wheels and the horses’ hoofs, what 
he said; so she ran alongside the waggon, holding on by the 
broad leather trace. 

“What d’ye want the wild man for?” 

“T want to see him—there is something he ought to know—I 
want to tell him.” 

“Well, he’s on the island. But he’s no more a wild man nor 
youre a wild woman.” 

“ What island—where is it ?”” Naomi cried breathlessly. 

“Oh, you're ever so far from it. Come into the waggon again 
and I'll tell you how to get there quickest.” He had not the 
civility to stop; but she was soon seated at the back of the 
lumbering vehicle again. He told her to come nearer him, to 
save him the trouble of shouting to her ; but Naomi declined to 
do this. Among the young women and some of the young men 
of Wynton she had the unenviable reputation of being a man- 
hater. Not the bitterest scandalmonger in the village had ever 
ventured to assail Naomi Beech’s good name. When a second 
time she jumped down from the waggon she went away over 
what seemed an illimitable moor ; and on this trackless wilderness 
she spent the second night of her journey. In the morning, 
perhaps about the time when the world was sitting at its break- 
fast, she came to the wild man’sisland. After what the waggoner 
had told her she did not so much fear disturbing Oswin in his 
lair ; for, according to this account, he worked in the fields for 
his living, like herself, and was almost a sociable kind of being, 
though he persisted in living alone in his hut, on the little strip 
of land set in the middle of the lake, that was fed from the hills 
and all the great moor round about. 

She stood upon the margin of the lake gazing across the still 
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water at the tree-crowned isle, and wondering in her vague, stub- 
born way how she was to get there. There was no one to help 
her across ; and she could not swim—she did not think she could, 
at least. Since sunrise she had been trudging in this direction; 
and she had not met, had not seen,a single soul. It was her 
impression that if the wild man was on the island he was the 
only human being besides herself to be found for miles around. 
And this was a true impression. 

She made a sounding-board with her hand at the side of her 
mouth. “Ho! O! O! Oswin Thulloson!” It seemed to her that 
if he were anywhere near he must hear this ; the echo of the cry 
seemed to resound through all the sky above the moor. He 
presently appeared from out the dense underwood and stood close 
down by the edge of his picturesque retreat. He stood looking 
at his visitor for some moments, saying nothing. Naomi’s heart 
sank—surely this broad-shouldered, mighty-limbed, — black- 
bearded man looked wild enough ! 

“What do-you want?” he shouted. His voice was like the 
roar of some beast of prey. He held a gun across his shoulder. 
Perhaps it was the sight of this that kept Naomi silent. She 
felt that she was on the eve of a serious experience. 

“ Hello, there! you lanky tramp! Have you lost yourself?” 
roared the man on the other side of the water. 

“JT want to speak to you, Oswin Thulloson !” Naomi cried. 

“Well, I don’t want to speak to you!” 

But he did not go away. 

“It’s about your mother.” 

“1 don’t want to hear about her!” 

“She is very ill—” 

“ Now, you clear off!” 

“She is dying!” Naomi cried. 

“If you don’t take yourself off, Pl come and shift you!” he 
yelled. 

“JT won't go! I won't go! I’m going to stay here till you come 
home with me !” 

“Oh, are you? Then I expect you'll have a precious long wait.’ 

He turned his back upon her. 

“Qswin Thulloson! Oswin Thulloson! I know about that 
silver flagon !” Naomi screamed after him. 
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He stopped and looked at her again. 

“ What silver flagon ?” 

“The flagon you stole.” 

“Well, that’s a lie!” he bawled. “I never touched it.” 

“No; Seth took it,’ Naomi said. ‘“He’s dead. He came 
home. He confessed. I'll tell you! I’ve told your mother.” 

“Wait a minute ! ” 

He disappeared ; and when next Naomi saw him he was in a 
boat rowing toward the spot where she stood. 


III, 


He rowed her across to his island. He was the biggest, 
roughest, wildest man she had ever seen. She told him about his 
mother and about the silver flagon as the boat glided over the lake. 
She was a girl of few words. 

“You're as bad as Seth, for holding your tongue about it .all 
these years,” he said. There was a black mood upon him. It 
occurred to Naomi that he had fallen in love with his savage 
mode of life, and that nothing would ever woo him from it. 

“Will you come home ?” she said. 

“Not 1! If they’d wanted me they'd have sent for me long 
ago.” 

When the boat touched the island he got out and fastened it 
to a large stake driven in low down on the bank, He did not 
offer to help her out. 

“Am I to come ashore?” she asked. She felt subdued. 

“ You'd better.” 

She did so ; and he shouldered the oars and led her up through 
the thick undergrowths until they came to a hut under some 
trees. 

“Is that where you’ve been living?” she inquired rather 
timidly. He did not reply. 

“Come inside,” he said, kicking the door open. The hut was 
so full of peat smoke that Naomi could not see across it. A dog 
began to growl as she entered; she could not see the dog, and 
that made her all the more frightened. 

“ Lie down, Bell !”—and instantly the brute was silent. 

“ Will it bite ?” Naomi said. 

“ No, it won’t, unless I tell it to.” 
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“JT am come as your friend,” she said, feeling like a coward for 
the first time in her life. She was not then able to account for 
the terror that was gradually prostrating her. 

If only he had had more to say it would have been a comfort 
to her. 

“ You're hungry,” he said. 

“No, I’m not, Oswin Thulloson.” 

“Well, you are! What’s the good of lying?” He opened 
one of the two little windows, and let the door stand open, and 
the current of air soon cleared the smoke away. She had found 
a stool to sit upon; and he put some very rough food on the 
very rough table and bade her help herself. She pretended to 
eat some of it. 

“ Now I can sce how it is,” he said, looking at her from a dark 
corner, where he sat on the edge of what she deemed to be his 
bed. “Seth and you were the cause of keeping that suspicion 
hanging over me all this while. You've made me what I am— 
you two. If my mother had known I was innocent she’d have 
sent for me; but she thought I stole the flagon, and, as she 
couldn’t forgive me, she let. me stay where I was. -If I’d gone 
back father’d have had me locked up—he swore he would, and 
he was a man of his word. I knew he was dead... .. Oh, ay, 
I’ve known a good many things ; I heard of Seth’s death. When 
nobody came for me, day after day, year after year, I could see 
that nobody cared what became of me, whether I lived or died, 
or turned brigand—and I wish I had—or drowned myself. So I 
said, ‘ Well, they can go to hell; I'll do wiout ’em.’ And I have 
—and I mean to.” 

“You must’na say that, Oswin Thulloson. You'll come home 
wi me?” 

“ Well, I'll do nothing of the kind—and I'll take damned good 
care that you don’t get ‘home again in a hurry!” 

In an instant she realised the terrible meaning of the fear 
that had been creeping in upon her. She trembled from head to 
foot. She had no voice to defy him—to plead with him. She 
could only stare stupidly with her great vacant eyes at the dimly 
outlined form of the powerful man in the corner, and under- 
stand, as a bird caught in the net, with the glorious freedom of 
heaven overhead, that she was a prisoner. 
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“Tf I go home you'll have to stop here till I come back,” he 
said with sinister meaning. 

“ What’ll you do?” in a voice that was hardly like her own. 

“Take away the boat.” 

She bowed her head upon the table. “Surely the Lord will 
look upon my affliction,” she murmured. She thought of the 
high name she had in Wynton and all the district round about 
for purity of life and propriety of conduct: a name which had 
become almost an idolatrous contemplation to her. And if this 
man carried out his black threat she did not think she could live 
to walk through Wynton again and hear the bitter words that 
would be cast at her. She was not weeping as she sat there 
with bent head; but Oswin Thulloson supposed that she was, 
and saying, “ Get on with your breakfast ; I’ll be back presently,” 
went out into the open air. 

The moment his shadow passed from the grass Naomi slid 
over to the door, stood there with her head close to the doorpost, 
and listened. She fancied she heard his footsteps dying away in 
the distance under the trees; then she slipped outside. But he 
was standing cluse up to the wall of the hut, evidently expecting 
that she would behave in this way. She had noticed as she 
came out that the key was in the door on the outside. 

“ Well, where are you going?” he said gloomily. He did not 
smile at catching her; his sense of humour appeared to be in a 
very starved condition. “Now, just get inside again. Come 
along!” He stepped into the hut, apparently thinking that she 
would follow as his dogs followed him. But the moment he 
had got well in, Naomi stepped quickly forward, pulled the door 
to, turned the key, and ran off. 

She ran, as she imagined, down to the boat. But in fact she 
was running into the interior of the island. As she fled like 
a hunted creature through the gorse she could hear a thunderous 
crashing from the locality of the hut. “He's breaking the door 
open!” she said to herself, and ran still faster. 

That was what he was doing; and, possessing an extraordi- 
narily acute sense of hearing, he heard the crunching of the rotten 
branches as the fugitive trod upon them, and speedily had her in 
sight. Uttering an angry exclamation, he rushed upon the flying 
girl and tried to catch hold of her. But she was more agile than 
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he had supposed, and, wheeling round suddenly just as he was 
upon her, and swinging her long arms and screaming like some 
creature struggling from what was to be a death-grip, she seemed 
to take him by surprise; for, though she did not actually touch 
him, he roared out a curse at her as though she had done so—and 
then one of his legs giving a peculiar twist he lost his balance 
and fell. 

Just where he fell there was a soft bed of that rank kind of 
grass that grows so luxuriously in damp parts, and Oswin Thul- 
loson sank into this and suddenly disappeared. When, a second 
later, he reappeared, Naomi was horror-stricken to see him roll- 
ing headlong over an almost sheer rock which she had not till 
then perceived. The rock was about twenty feet on its face, and 
Thulloson went down with an awful thud to the bottom. 


IV. 


The fear in Naomi’s heart was that he had been killed. This, 
however, was not the case. But he had broken both his arms, 
and one of his legs appeared to be injured. Blood was streaming 
from his face as he rose painfully and glanced up at her. He 
looked wilder than ever in this sorry plight. But Naomi no 
longer felt afraid of him. 

“ This is a fine business,” she heard him say, as though to him- 
self. She had not believed that his voice could sound so soft 
and pitiful as that. It may be that the pity was in her own 
heart. 

She went down to him with some difficulty, he standing in pain 
helplessly waiting and watching her movements; and then she 
went with him to his hut. 

“T’ve a notion one of ’em is smashed in two places,” he said 
gloomily. “I’ve a mind to pitch myself into the lake,” he added 
in a hoarse whisper. 

The blood from the wound in his forehead had got into his 
eyes, and, as he could not wipe it off, Naomi did so, very gently, 
he thought. 

“T remember you at Wynton—always a tall lass; we used to 
dance on the green, Seth playing the concertina,” he said. 

“Yes; them was pleasant nights,” she answered. She did not 
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know in the least how to treat his broken arms; she felt ready 
to cry from helplessness. “I’m so sorry this . . . this has 
happened,” she said. “ It was all my fault, I think.” 

He shook his head. “Td rather lose my life than my arm§,” 
he said huskily. “Do you think they'll have to come off, 
Naomi ?” 

FR Way oh ee, BOT” 

“T can't live without arms!” he murmured. “ Wiil they mend, 
d’ye suppose ? ” 

“Oh, yes; I’m sure they'll mend,” she replied cheerfully. As 
he sat before the smouldering peat fire she very softly pulled up 
his shirt-sleeves (he had not been wearing a coat) and looked at 
his arms. “ You see, there’s no mark—not a mark! I’m tolda 
broken bone is more serious when the skin is broke, but there’s 
not a bit o’ the skin broke here—no, not a bit ; and that’s a good 
sign. Shall I bind ’em up ?” 

“Have you skill?” he asked: not quite doubtingly, however, 
she was glad to note. 

“T’ll do my best, if you'll help me,” she said. “ But you’ll have 
to go to the hospital to get ’em done properly.” 

“The hospital!” he repeated. 

“There's one at Bridge End, you may remember. [ll go wi’ 
you, if you like. Will you go?” 

“Tf you say I ought to.” 

“ Yes—you must.” 

She took off her jacket and tore the lining out of it, and made 
this into bandages: an act which made the wild man feel very 
tame indeed. Then she found some pieces of wood in the hut, 
and set to work with marvellous gentleness (and, as Oswin Thul- 
loson thought, with marvellous skill) to set his fractured arms. 
He bore the pain stoically. 

“You will make a good patient,” she told him. “ And they 
are so kind at the hospital.” 

“Td rather not go through Wynton,” he said. “There's 
another way, round by Sleidthorpe.” 

_ “JT have friends in Sleidthorpe,” Naomi said. “ They will give 
you a ride to Bridge End, if the walking shonld pain you too 
much to bear when you get there.” 
“You said you would go with me, didn’t you ?” 
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“ Willingly !” 


She rowed him across the lake. 
Vv. 


The hospital re-civilized him. By his own wish he stayed 
there longer than was actually necessary, Miss Hay coming in 
from Wynton almost every day to see him; though it was not 
deemed wise to tell his mother of his condition, and she did not 
see him until he had recovered the use of his arms. Then he 
was a good deal tamer in every way. Naomi had not once gone 
to the hospital to ask how he was progressing: at least not that 
he was aware of; and Miss Hay made a mental note of the fact 
that he avoided mentioning the girl’s name. Miss Hay of course 
knew that Naomi had been to Ochilbrae, and she had a shrewd 
suspicion (which she kept to herself) as to what had happened 
there ; and this silence to her was therefore ominous. “I hope 
the foolish boy has not fallen in love with that absurd-looking 
girl,’ she said to herself more than once. 

In all the country round about Wynton the harvest that year 
was bountiful ; and long before it had been gathered in, Naomi, 
who had stood all through the summer in the furnace of the sun, 
was burned so brown that if she had walked in the streets of 
London people would have doubted if she was an English- 
woman. Yet, hard though her days were, she seemed to have 
found some mysterious secret of happiness; and her fellow- 
workers marvelled greatly at the change that had come upon 
her. If they had asked her to account for it she could not have 
done so; for she did not quite understand it herself. 

She still lived alone on the fringe of the forest ; and only at 
long intervals did anyone call to see her in the quiet and restful 
evenings when she sat reading (she was not a great reader) or 
sewing or encouraging vague and vain visions to come into her 
head. Late one evening in the beginning of September, while 
she sat in semi-darkness, dreaming more deliriously than ever, 
she heard a heavy footstep outside, and then there came a knock 
at the door; and then, before she had bidden the stranger enter, he 
took that liberty himself, his grandly-moulded form quite block- 
ing up the doorway as he stood there looking in upon her as 
she sat in the dim light. His name came instantly welling up, 
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like a great sob of happiness, from her heart; but it did not 
escape her lips. 

“Ts that you, Naomi ?” 

She’ stood upright; she had yet no word to say to him; the 
strong, hardy woman was trembling like a frightened child. 
Was this the wild man of Ochilbrae ? He looked like some fine 
gentleman from Bridge End. A great darkness fell upon her 
soul as she perceived the change in him. 

“May I come in?” 

There was pleading in his voice. Still she did not answer 
him. Marvelling at her silence, yet half-suspecting its cause, 
he advanced into the room and stood before her. 

“T thought you would have forgiven me,” he said. “Naomi 
He took both her hands in his and held them up to his breast. 
“Naomi, will you not forgive my wickedness that day? You 
were so kind then, it looked like forgiveness . . . I have thought 
of it as forgiveness, Naomi, ever since.” 

Then she found her voice. “Forgive you? Yes, yes! As I 
pray to be forgiven for my silence about the silver flagon all 
those years ... But why do you think so little of me as to 
come here in the darkness, Oswin Thulloson ?” she said, with- 
drawing her hands and putting them behind her back. 

“T couldn't keep away, Naomi. I came the first chance. 
Naomi, ’m afraid I'll become a wild man again—wild in a worse 
way—if you are going to give me up.” 

“ Me ?—give you up ?” she said in an awe-struck voice. “You 
are a fine gentleman, Oswin Thulloson; you should not have 
come to a lonely-living woman’s cottage at this hour o’ the 
night.” 

“Come for a walk then ?” 

“That would be worse.” 

“'Then come along and see my mother ?” 

“ Maybe she’s not over-anxious to see me.” | 

“Well, she does wish to see you. I’ve been telling her all 
that happened on the island, Naomi—all the truth ;“and she 
says you are a heroine.” 

“ But she’d change when she saw me. A mother allays takes 
her son’s part. She’d only upbraid me.” 

“ Nay, nay, she'll never do that.” He pulled her hands gently 
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from behind her back and held them in his own again. He held 
them firmly, thinking, perhaps, that that might prevent her from 
shaking so much. “I'll tell you what my mother will say to 
you, Naomi—she’ll ask you what you'd like for a wedding gift, 
besides her son . . . if you'll have him.” 

There came a radiance to Naomi’s face that shone there (so 
Oswin Thulloson fancied) in defiance of the darkness. 

“Tf you'll wait till I put on my hat and shawl, [ll go with 
you,” she said. 

H. V. Brown. 


A STAGE ILLUSION. 


The torches flare, the music falls, 
The dancers circle to and fro; 
Within her kinsmen’s festive halls, 
I stand, a masked and hated foe. 
I seek her ardent Southern glance, 
Her beauty burns my blood to wine— 
But to the rhythm of the dance, 
My heartstrings wail: “ She is not mine.” 


The orchard blooms, the moon is bright, 
As with sweet looks and soft replies 
The spirit of the Southern night 
Draws up my soul through ears and eyes, 
And in my heart and in my brain, 
There throbs in music argentine 
One blissful passionate refrain, 
“She loves thee, loves thee, she is thine.” 


Within the dusky tomb | lie, 

Yet sweet the charne! house’s breath, 
For she is nigh, my love is nigh— 

Ah God, would this indeed were death ! 


Vain wish—mad plaudits fill my ears 
And wake me from the dream divine, 
And I remember through my tears 
She is not mine, nor can be mine. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
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by this time that exemplary person who is always deferentially 
anxious about what he should read and what he ought to think, 
that person for whom Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Alexander 
Ireland sift and winnow literature, and for whom the: philan- 
thropists of Fleet Street and Paternoster Row proclaim a catch- 
penny bookish salvation ; that exemplary person has by this 
time become aware that there is a new literary god whom men 
ought to worship. He has bought the “Camelot” Ibsen, the 
Newcastle Tolstoi, and he is now “taking in” the neat cheap 
edition of Mr. George Meredith “ in monthly volumes.” | 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, in The British Weekly, is mainly 
responsible for that investment, no doubt, though the anonymous 
writer of “ Letters to Living Authors in Wit and Wisdom, will 
have led some souls into the way of grace, and Mr. Barrie, in 
Lhe Contemporary, has probably a small claim for commission, 
It is just possible that this “ young man in acheap literary suit ” 
has come across Mr. Courtney’s Fortnightly article in the old 
magazine box at Mrs. Bennett’s, though James Thomson’s reviews 
in The Tobacco Plant will probably have escaped him. 

So far, saving a few qualms from Mr. Courtney’s pages, he has 
had no cause to fear for his investment: he has, poor soul, been 
tossed on many winds of criticism as to which of the master’s 
works is U’euvre, but not till a month or so ago had he to bear 
the shock of a heresy, which if it were as potent as it is pro- 
vincial, would speedily send his stock far away below par. 

It is too true that October's National Review, “ with its wild 
reverberations as of thunder in the mountains,” may not even 
yet have reached him; we will pray that it never will, so that 
he may still cherish his new possession free of a fear which 
reassurances of mine can scarcely hope to comfort. How horrific, 
too, is the title of Mr. William Watson’s article. He calls Mr. 
George Meredith’s work “anemic,” and if “anzemic” will not 
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frighten his admirers, are they not bold indeed? It is ill dis- 
turbing the happily-buried, and I but resurrect Mr. Watson’s 
article on “ Fiction—Plethoric and Anzemic”—of which three 
pages deal with Mr. Robert Buchanan, and fourteen with Mr. 
George Meredith—that it may serve as a text. [or it is interest- 
ing, not so much as serious criticism, but as the British Publie’s 
long insensitive disregard of Mr. Meredith finding voice, and en- 
deavouring to justify itself, graceless and unrepentant. It is also 
curious as being one more proof of that futility of criticism 
which we all hold as a creed—and follow as a creed. Indeed, 
Meredith “ literature,” even within the camp, has already most 
abundantly illustrated that. For example—almost every novel ot 
Mr. Meredith’s in succession has by one or another critic been de- 
clared his masterpiece. With James Thomson it was Hmilia in 
Englund (then so named) with its sequel Vittoria: for Mr. 
Stevenson it is The Hgoist; give Mr. Barrie Harry Richmond. 
Mr. Watson would seem to find it in “that astonishing feat of 
unbridled fancy, Zhe Shaving of Shagpat, (The Egoist is to him 
“the most entirely wearisome book purporting to be a novel that 
I ever toiled through in my life”). Mr. Courtney has with him 
so much of “the world” as is Mr. Meredith’s (not a hemisphere, 
one fears) in his unhesitating choice of Richard Feverel, while 
it is by far the most “superior” thing to ery “Great is Diana.” 
“Mr. Meredith writes such English as is within the reach of 
no other living man,” says a critic, in The Daily News. “His 
style,” says James Thomson, “is very various and flexible, flowing 
freely in whatever measures the subject and mocd may dictate. 
At its best it is so beautiful in simple Saxon, so majestic in 
rhythm, so noble with noble imagery, so pregnant with meaning, 
so vital and intense, that it must be ranked among the supreme 
achievements of our literature. A dear friend said well when 
reading Vittoria: here truly are words, that if you pricked them, 
would bleed.” Yet Mr. Courtney says that Mr. Meredith’s style is 
“ never easy and flowing,” and that “it is impossible to attribute 
to our author the gift of style ” at all, “except in a very special 
sense ;” while Mr. Watson, (though not wishing to be thought 
rude) holds that “no milder word than detestable can be applied 
to” (that “supreme achievement of our literature,”) “the pre- 
posterous style of which ” certain quoted “foregoing sentences 
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are examples.” To James Thomson, Mr. Meredith’s dialogue is 
“not only the best of our age, but unsurpassed, if equalled, in 
our Whole literature: it is so spontaneous, unexpected, involun- 
tary, diversified by the moods, the blood, the nerves, the ever- 
varying circumstances and relations of the interlocutors ; differ- 
ing thus in kind from the dialogue of ordinary novels and plays, 
just as the actual interview between any two or more persons 
differs from the suppositious interviews which each has mapped 
out beforehand.” Yet for Mr. Watson “it is not dialogue, but a 
series of mental percussions,” its “hard staccato movement, and 
brittle snip-snap tries the reader.” The introduction to Diana 
again isa famous crux. “Of all introductory chapters to an 
interesting nove!,” Mr. Courtney deems it “ the most irritating: ” 
and yet for the accomplished critic of Zhe Manchester Examine’, 
it is the one thing in the book. And so on ad infinitum, till 
the brain fairly reels with contradiction, and in agony of soul, 
one calls again, “ what, indeed, is the use of criticism?” Is it 
any use? Waiting for a clearer mood wherein to answer the 
question, when our eyes have grown a little accustomed to these 
nists of confusion, we may come to see some solid ground where- 
on to stand. Afterall, these contradictory figures have a common 
denominator, and by that may be illustrated whatis to my mind 
the one yet very notable service of criticism. Whatever else is 
to be proven, one thing is certain, that George Meredith is a 
centre of power, of whatever nature, in whatever degree, no 
matter. So much have we learnt by being thus sent, as we say, 
“from pillar to post.” 

And that, indeed, is all that criticism should say with any tone of 
tinality—here isa notable figure, consider him! If he does more 
things than one, it cannot presume to say which he does best, or in 
doing which he has most value. That each individual must decide 
for himself solongaslight is coloured by the glass it shines through. 
Of course, if the ideal critic were possible it might be different, but 
the ideal critic is like the ideal king—if we could all agree about 
his wisdom, his power and so on, there would be no need of 
politics, government would be solved. So if we could all agree 
on the man who had the finest culture with the subtlest tempera- 
ment, his dicta might take the place of our contradicta. But 
really and truly such dreams are hollow things, for they are 
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based on a forgetfulness of so essential a fact of our nature as 
our inequality and the relativity of all impressions to that. It 
is not impossible that after all this wrangling about Mr. Mere- 
dith’s novels, posterity in its quiet way will go up to the shelf 
and lay its hand on Modern Love. Who knows? 

And yet one may see individual systems applied daily with a 
confidence as though each were generally accepted as long mea- 
sure, writers weighed one against another with the certitude of 
an accredited troy or avoirdupois, and various heights of inspira- 
tion calculated as though they were church steeples, and criticism 
trigonometry. If criticism must be dubbed a science, its place is 
rather among the “ occult,” and the divining-rod no bad symbol 
of its function. We may trust it to find out where gold is hid, 
and then, if we like, we may proclaim the discovery for gold, sky- 
high ; but, measuring and weighing are uses impertinent to it, 
except purely for any satisfaction that may accrue to the mea- 
surer or the weigher himself, and those who chance to be of his 
mind. There is only one quality of good work (as they say of 
that dreadful Swiss milk)—* The Best.” 

Yet some critics have a loose way of talking about true poets 
and true poetry, of bad art and good art, as if poetry and art can 
be appraised like butter into best, second quality, and common; a 
thing is either poetry or it is not, it is kind, not degree, about which 
criticism should busy itself. Perfection is equal, and all art 
stands on the equality of perfection. 

All which seems simple enough, yet why do we so often forget 
it in fruitless comparative criticism of things on planes between 
which no comparison is really possible ? What conceivable ground 
of comparison can there be between Scott and Mr. Meredith ? and 
yet Mr. Barrie, talking wildly of Mr. Meredith’s pre-eminence, 
gives him a giddy place, “ without dethroning Scott.” Because 
they were both novelists, Mr. Watson as well as Mr. Barrie would 
erv—you might as well compare their works because they were 
men. And here we see the mistake of so much criticism. 

Instead of going to their man to find out “the virtue, the 
active principle” in his work, and noting it “as a chemist notes 
some natural element” (to quote the helpful words of Mr. Pater), 
many critics go to him with abstract definitions of what he ought 
to be, and by that pattern (should he disagree) condemn him. If 
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he cannot be made to fit the ready-made court-suit they bring 
him, well, he must stand shivering in the nakedness of unpopu- 
larity, and—do they really think ?—of oblivion. 

The suit into which Mr. Watson and others of his persuasion 
would try to foree Mr. Meredith, is a narrow and shallow inter- 
pretation of the term novelist. “Is he great at construction? Is 
he great as a master of narrative? Is he great as an artist in 
dialogue? Is he great as a creator of character?” asks Mr. 
Watson, all in a breath; to which questions he immediately sets 
to work to attach vivacious negatives, with the alacrity of one 
filling up No! No! to the “Are you married?” “Have you 
any children?” of certain application forms. No! he cannot 
weave twopence halfpenny mysteries. No! he doesn’t tell us 
the old, old stories over and over again. No! “he tires the 
reader.” No! Adrian Harley is a mere “ tedious personification, a 
prodigy of boredom to the reader”!!! Are not the types eternally 
tixed, who shall increase them ? 

Of course, as Mr. Courtney writes, “it may be difficult to 
defend some of” Mr. Meredith’s novels, “on the hypothesis that 
the primary task of the novelist is to amuse,’ and such, indeed, 
despite Mr. Watson’s contempt for the ordinary novel-glutton, 
would seem to be his hypothesis. “ Does he keep awake? will 
he while away an idle hour?” are the only questions which he 
really seems to have had in his mind. 

‘ Is the novel, of all forms of Art, to be allowed no expansion ? 
Js it for ever to coincide with a dictionary definition and be as 
old Noah Webster has it, “a fictitious tale or narrative in prose, 
intended to exhibit the operation of the passions, and particularly 
of love” ? 

If so, it had logically no right to outgrow its first form of the 
novella, and as the nineteenth century has no Arcadias, it should, 
therefore, have no novelists. Most will agree that the great 
elemental passions are the proper, indeed the only themes for 
Art, but as the work of race-breeding goes on surely these are 
continually becoming “ touched to finer issues.” 


‘* Change is on the wing to bud 
Rose in brain from rose in blood.” 


Less and less do our lives express themselves in the extremes of 
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action. We are learning to be merciful to the superlative, to 
know something of self-control and the sense of proportion. So 
there is more meaning in our little finger nowadays than in the 
whole strong right arm of the men of old time. We lift an eye- 
brow where our ancestors had committed manslaughter. Is pic- 
turesque sentiment to be for ever the only language of love, and 
Union Jack heroism the only garb of courage? Has selfishness no 
other form than cannibalism and cruelty, no subtler than foolish 
violence or a coarse malignity ? Why, therein is the limitation 
of the stage, which must always be more or less restricted to the 
presentation of such life as is expressed in outward and visible 
sign—and does all, does the finest life always find such expres- 
sion? Is there no drama but that of labelled “act and deed ” ? 
Surely thought is the most dramatic of all things, and yet can 
the French stage (on which Mr. Barrie well says Mr. Meredith 
would have some chance of justice) give us that? Of course, 
Mr. Watson knows all this, for he is one of George Eliot’s dis- 
ciples, with the most ardent of whom the present writer too 
would fain be counted. 

She knew the drama of thought and gave it us for some types, 
but must “ victorious analysis” stop with her or them? There 
are subtler individualities than Tito, and shall we not welcome 
their drama? Sir Willoughby Patterne of Patterne Hall is a 
subtler, and Mr. Meredith has given us his drama of nerves. By 
and bye there will be a subtler than he, and then maybe we shall 
need a stronger lens. Wherever there is life there is a story (as 
wherever there is criticism there must be platitudes); all are 
equally well worth telling, the old as well as the new, the new 
as well as the old. Mr. Watson and the British public would 
seem to disagree with Mr. Meredith, not because he cannot tell a 
story, but because he will not tell the particular stories they are 
alone interested in. The disagreement is natural, we can but 
applaud what appeals to us, like the squire at Vauxhall in Mr. 
Dobson's poem : 


‘* He praised the thing he understood, 
‘Twere well if every critic would.” 


- If the “various shades of grey” are invisible to us, how can we 
be expected to be interested in them ? 
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With regard to character, is the word to bear no other than 
the “ professional” stage significance of “character parts,” and 
to be applied only to the whimsical, the eccentric or the 
provincial ? 

Again, is dialogue a sine qué non of the novelist’s art? Do 
all characters, do all stories reveal themselves in talk? The 
drama postulates that they do, and is an arbitrary form to that 
extent ; but on what compulsion must the novelist? Certainly 
not from exigency—like the drama—for truer methods lie to his 
hand. And as to the objection against Mr. Meredith’s dialogue, 
that all his characters tall Meredith, that never man spake like 
this man, and so on, does not the same apply to Shakspere and 
Mr. Browning? Yet I don’t think Hamlet or Lippo Lippi are 
less alive to us for that. Literalness is not the essential of 
dialogue, truth to the spirit of the speaker is. There are many 
instances when the letter would distort the whole significance of. 
a character—indeed, it is oftener so than not. If the novelist 
is to use dialogue, why should he be refused the same freedom 
with it as the dramatist or the poet? But, indeed, only one of 
Mr. Watson’s provisions is fundamental—that the novelist should 
be able to tell a story. What story and how he tells it is his 
business, not ours. Dialogue or disquisition matters not, so that 
the end is reached ; the end of presenting to us a living thing, for 
in Art the end does justify the means. Character-drawing is 
really included in that fundamental power, for unless we have a 
living sense of the dramatis persone, the story is not really told 
at all. A chronicle of what happened to lay-figure M or N may 
be interesting, but till we know who or what either was it is not 
a story. Events have no significance of themselves—except to 
schoolboys, who get over the difficulty by appropriating them, 
through their imaginations, to themselves. It would really be 
as true to say that the power of creating character is the 
sine qua non, for no character can really be drawn apart from 
the lights and shades of its various relations with other char- 
acters and things, to set forth which involves a story. 

To show how any being or fact is alive is the end of all Art, 
and especially of the novelist’s. If he can do that for half-a- 
dozen he has succeeded. Why should “the million” or the 
average intelligence be the test of Art? Fame, either present or 
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posthumous, is no test. It may be (as it would seem to be in Mr. 
Meredith’s case) that the novelist’s methods of presentation are 
eccentric and difficult, that his particular story needs a new 
technology, like science. He may speak in the language of an 
outlandish or forgotten people, he may write in Norwegian or in 
Latin. If so, he must not expect to be as lucky as Ibsen or 
grumble if he shares the oblivion of “ Vinny Bourne.” 

There is no reason why he should do his work in the British 
vernacular. It is time the superstition of “good plain Saxon” 
was exploded. ‘To do much with little is a fine quality, but to 
do is the essential, and once done, neither number and variety of 
tools nor prodigality of material can depreciate perfection. 

That Mr. Meredith does not write the vernacular, at least in 
that of his work which is most really his own, that which we 
can find nowhere else, does not really so much matter as may at 
first sight appear ; for, supposing it imaginable as having been 
written in any other style, in their own Saxon, would The Egoist 
have had any stronger appeal to “the general” than it has at 
present ? I think not, for though to some of us, there is there 
an unmistakably living man (and the greatest masters cannot 
do more than make his creations alive), and a story as much 
tragedy as “a comedy in narrative;” he is a man who, it 
they could be made to understand him, could not possibly interest 
them, and it is a tragedy which they could not appreciate, for 
there are not four deaths in the fifth act—only the marriage of 
a girl whose soul has been slowly atrophied with a man who has 
come to be but the corpse of her god. You cannot really appeal 
to the heart (by which one means the elemental centre within 
us) without first appealing to the brain, and the average brain 1s 
still busy with the obvious. In this respect Mr. Meredith is really 
in the position of a poet’s poet—one might call him the novelist’s 
novelist. Indeed, it is a question for thought, it seems to me, if 
that is not always the position of every great artist. It is a 
commonplace to say that he is always in advance of his age, but 
does posterity ever catch up with him? There is a great deal 
more cant than truth in the chatter about the universal appeal 
of Shakspere, and who is it that reads Dante? The fact is, that 
posterity is as much in the dark as their own age was, but a few 
dead critics have made a noise about them, so it tries to get over 
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the difficulty by unintelligently making a superstition of them. 
Was it Thoreau who said that the great artists have really been 
taken by the world on the faith of a few critics? That was 
certainly a fine saying of his—“ The great poets have never yet 
been read by mankind, for only great poets can read them.” 
And yet, at the same time, there are at least two of Mr. Meredith’s 
books that should make that “universal appeal,” one thinks, 
dealing with interests near home, and written mainly in the 
vernacular. Surely there is plenty of “human interest” and 
ruddy enough humour in Hvan Harrington, and I cannot 
imagine a public taking Adam Bede, and finding nothing 
in Rhoda Fleming. Richard Feverel is largely on another plane 
and makes a subtler appeal, but if it gave one critic (I forget 
where I read his words) the idea that Mr. Meredith should be able 
to write a good boys’ book, there must be much in it to suit the 
public, for, after all, “boy’s books” are really what the public 
want. “Plenty of blood and brawn, never mind brain,” is their 
demand, and that of a certain so-called masculine school of critics. 
Do they ever reflect that the craving for that so-called masculine 
comes of the feminine side of our nature ? 

But while it is really Mr. Meredith’s stories for which his critics 
have no taste, it is about his style that they make the great fuss 
—it is even a stumbling-block to the wise, at times. We glanced 
at some diversity of opinion regarding it above. Everybody 
agrees in quoting the Ferdinand and Miranda passage in “ Richard 
Feverel” as perfection, everybody quotes it in small type ; fewer 
seem to have come across the “ Wilming Weir” chapter in 
“Sandra Belloni.” But his phrase-making! It seems hopeless to 
expect agreement upon that. With Mr. Watson it stands for 
nothing but “intellectual coxcombry,” and yet who will agree with 
Mr. Barrie, when, though he feels Mr. Meredith to be the most 
brillant of living writers, yet, making the strangest choice of pet 
phrases, he says of others, probably one’s own, “ these are misses ?” 

Many of the greatest artists among the painters have ground 
their own materials. To that, I believe, we owe much of their 
individuality of colouring; and what they have done with 
colour the literary artist must nearly always do with language. 
Every artistic message needs a new medium for its expression pecu- 
har to itself, as surely as each new soul finds a new body ; and to me 
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it seems impossible to imagine, vain to hope for, a style more adapt- 
ed for the work which it is called on to do than Mr. Meredith’s. 
His power of metaphor is certainly unequalled by any English 
contemporary known to me, and to me it seems that not since 
Shakspere has there been a handling of imaginative phrase 
more truly masculine. The manner in which continually a vivid 
word comes like a flash of lightning and lights up some hidden 
track of thought, some inaccessible lair of sensation, fairly takes 
one’s breath at times. It hardly seems to be metaphor at all, 
but the very process of thought and feeling literally described. 
The distinction between objective and subjective is overleaped, 
and we seem to see matters of spirit and nerve with our very 
physical eyes. Indeed, that is just what such art as Mr. Mere- 
dith’s must do; for in proportion as it is art, will the relevancy of 
that distinction diminish, if it is true, as surely it is, that the 
subjective once embodied in art really becomes objective. It is 
this very realistic closeness to the fact, I am persuaded, that 
has misled many, unfamiliar with the nwances of experience with 
which it deals, to charge Mr. Meredith with fantasticality. His 
fancy is prolific and delightful indeed, or we must have missed 
Shagpat from our shelves, but the metaphor I speak of comes of 
a higher power with which Mr. Meredith is no less richly en- 
dowed—imagination. His images have roots, they are there for 
another service than fancies. Moreover, he has apparently dis- 
covered the secret of a mental process which operates more or less 
with us all, but of which we are only occasionally, some perhaps 
never, conscious ; for, is it not true that all impressions come to 
the most unimaginative through a medium of imagination more 
or less fantastic in its influence, and that thus the most common- 
place occurrence often assumes the quaintest guise? Through 
the subtlety of his iniagination Mr. Meredith has come into pos- 
session of this distorting glass, and it is either because we have 
never realised the process in ourselves, or are unable to recognise 
it again in his characters that he may sometimes seem puzzling or 
overstrained. In short, Mr. Meredith’s imagination is subtle 
enough to embody the workings of imagination. An example 
will best illustrate my meaning, and I will take one that is a 
favourite with unsympathetic critics, from The Hgoist. 
‘“« You are cold, my love ? you shivered,’ said Sir Willoughby 
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Patterne, as he walked across his park one morning with his be- 
trothed, Clara Middleton, then in the throes of her first effort to 
break off her engagement. 

“*T am not cold,’ said Clara ; ‘ someone, I suppose, was walking 
over my grave.’ The gulf of a caress hove in view like an enor- 
mous billow hollowing under the curled ridge. She stooped to a 
buttercup ; the monster swept by.” 

This image has more than once been selected for scorn, from 
the impression, I suppose, that it is merely a piece of extrava- 
gant fancy, a wilful euphuism, whereas, it surely an example 
of a most subtle realism. To a sensitive girl such as Clara, in 
such an attitude as hers to her betrothed, already beginning to 
dread his loathsome attentions, it would really be in some such 
large image of fright that a threatened caress would menace her, 
especially as her fear had already set her imagination in a state 
of ferment: and to have simply said that she shrank from his 
caress and escaped it would have been merely the statement of 
an onlooker, and have given us little idea of her internal tum- 
ult as she did so. We should only have seen her shrink, where- 
as now we feel her do so. I am convinced that the majority of 
Mr. Meredith’s so-called fantasticalities have such true imagina- 
tive basis, and that if the reader cannot realise it, the fault is 
certainly his own. Not that I would say that Mr. Meredith 
never misses. Like everyone else, he has “the defects of his 
qualities,” and it would not be difficult to place one’s finger on 
images that seem the result of his employing his method in unin- 
spired moments—a certain bewildering and unbeautiful personi- 
tication of old Time, for instance, on an early page of The Tragic 
Comedians—but such are quite inconsiderable set against page 
after page of brilliant success. 

I am not about to make the mistake of quoting phrases 
in support of my opinion. That just referred to was but 
mtroduced to justify it against those who have already quoted 
it profanely. If our normal prose has not homogeneity, Mr. 
Meredith’s has. Quotation of single lines and phrases from 
The Egoist is especially futile. Some critics may be able 
to apply the methods of paleontology to Art and judge of 
the fabric and its design by one strange thread—if they 
can, it is well, but in Art it is as dangerous as it is unne- 
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cessary, and I will make no such attempt. Indeed some of the 
phrases I might quote have already been quoted by Mr. Barrie 
as “misses” and Mr. Watson as “coxcombry.” ‘To me, and 
many more, I am glad to believe, they are neither. But cw: 
bono? It is all in “the point of view” as Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson has said. Criticism is perhaps the one thing in which 
we must live to ourselves. At most, the critic is but the tribune 
of a temperament, the representative of a certain intellectual 
interest. All we should try to express, is (as Mr. Pater has 
taught us), what a certain piece of work, or a certain personality 
is to us; but in doing so do let us be careful of other people’s 
feelings. It is in Art as in religion, we all worship the same 
thing under different forms ; there is but one Spirit of Beauty, 
and whatever artistic fetish—be it “masculine” or what you 
please—our neighbour is kneeling at, we can tell by his face 
and his voice, whether he sees that spirit there. I am quite 
willing, for my part, to believe that of those to whom Mr. 
Meredith is little more than Shibboleth, and yet at the same time, 
I do not feel the superior person that Mr. William Watson says the 
admirer of Mr. Meredith always does feel. Moreover, though I 
know a great many admirers of Mr. Meredith, as yet I have not 
found in them either that peculiar conceit. Really, I think 
Mr. Watson must have made a mistake, or maybe he has been 
amongst some of those people who turn every new faith into a 
cant before it is a week old. There are such in town. If so, I 
sincerely sympathise with him. 

The great danger to other people’s feelings lies in comparisons. 
Why we make them, I donot know; they are constantly growing 
out of date, and while current they are futile. Nothing so 
much as criticisms impress one how truly odious they are. It 
is well to admire Mr: Meredith’s skill with boys in “ Richard 
Feverel,” indeed we would not lose that splendid fight for much ; 
but why need Mr. Barrie be so positive that Thackeray’s boys are 
not so genuine, why dethrone Traddles, why say that there are no 
boys like them in contemporary fiction—even if we have been 
so industrious as to bave reaped bare so largea field? There are 
boys in “A Daughter of Heth” surely. Criticism should not need 
to be dated, and such, to have any value at all, would need 
to be. Richard Feverel and Ripton Thompson are boys, typical 
boys, real and living. Is not that enough to say ? 
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Let us too avoid the superlative. It is a vulgar form. It is 
not half so dignifying as the simple positive. It is a poor civic 
tinsel of a word. We can only wear it in our little town, and 
that only in our little day. For it is but a relative term, its 
value must be for ever fluctuating, but plain “good” endures, 
and no contingency can ever set to it a limitation. 

The parable of the Talents is suggestive here. The man with 
the four was ealled “good and faithful,’ but the man with the 
ten was called nothing more. So Art considers her children. In 
the house of Fame there are many mansions. 

For me, maybe for you, Sandra and Diana are a part of Art’s 
own dream of great women; Lucy and Richard by the riverside 
are with the great lovers; for a while, indeed, they are in the 
starry air of the Vita Nuova; Roy Richmond holds you by the 
heart, Adrian Harley by the brain—and somehow by the heart 
too, for the more one knows him, the less one fears his cynic 
pose, one begins to suspect him of a heart. Sir Willoughby 
takes a place in your moral mythology; he is your wholesome 
héte noir, every day you cry hiin “ Retro.” Maybe you love not 
Thackeray’s inns better than the Aurora; you often think of 
Evan Harrington and tle postilion, of that delicious ride of his 
with Polly, and who shall forget the great Countess! Dr. 
Middleton and that aged and great wine have perhaps made your 
cheap port seem the richer at your occasional symposia. You 
know a good part of the “leg” passage in “ The Egoist” by heart, 
I daresay, and often find Meredithese floating on your talk. 
You have quoted “the vomit” as you poured with the stream 
from the theatre; maybe you have known a dear face swim up 
to you “ for a brilliant instant on tears,” and been grateful to Mr. 
Meredith for that so offensive phrase, and thoughts have rung 
little silver bells through your brain in the midnight. When 
your blood runs a little thick, have you never taken down 
“Vittoria” and lived over again that great fight in the Stelvio 
pass, or harrowed yourself once more with old Squire Beltham’s 
slaughter of poor Roy Richmond, by his merciless, shuddering 
invective ? 

You have felt you had beauty, comedy, tragedy, in all these, 
and in how many other characters andscenes? So have I. But. 
he has not. Let us pray. 

RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE. 



























































ART NOTES. 


I LIKE seeing bad pictures. It keeps your eye in. Besides, bad 
pictures speak for themselves, which good ones don’t ; at least, 
if they do, there is no one to hear them. Altogether, that’s why 
I had a look at the work of the “19th Century Art Society” 
at the Conduit Street Gallery. 

Most of it is by young painters, though there is some, I was 
sorry to see, by terribly old ones. I couldn’t stop long, because 
there was nothing to keep me. I thought if I had had a step- 
ladder and three pound three, I might become the owner of a 
little “skied” picture of “Fishing boats,” by R. Adams. How- 
ever, one never knows. Perhaps, if I had got up nearer, there 
might have been some hitch—about the picture—or about the 
money. I liked “ Paolo,” by A. M. Wilson. A hungry, neglected- 
looking beggar, with something intellectual and pathetic about 
him all the time, which made you think seriously whether you 
would not give him twopence, and hang the expense. “ Paolo” 
is good. “ Bohemians,” No. 54, is the best thing in the Gal- 
lery, and has the best place. I hope Mr. Maurice Page won't 
ever sell his Bohemians so cheap again. “Boys will be boys,” 
No. 34, a jolly picture of a boy in a boat with nothing whatever 
between his skin and the sky. No. 190, a “Plymouth Trawler,” 
is capital. I ama Plymouth man, but that has nothing to do 
with it. This great Trawler riding becalmed just under the 
rampart of the citadel, with sails set, and waiting for the wind 
to lift the morning mist, is to the life. Oh, those Plymouth 
Trawlers, how they do swear! Why does Mr. Finley M‘Intyre 
paint a nice little picture of “Strand-on-the-Green” and call it 
“Thames, near Kew”? What if it is near Kew?  Isn’t Strand- 
on-the-Green as good a place as Kew? Shades of Zoffani and 
Joe Miller! I hope so. 

A beautiful little work with a wonderful expanse of view in 
its few square inches was No. 216, “ View of Etaples, France,” by 
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A. Ballin. That, so far as I am concerned, ends the show. Only 
I should add that Mr. Vincent P. Yglesias has some power, as 
indeed he should. This is shown in a water-colour sketch, No. 
322, “ A Hay Barge on Fire.” 


Young England never looks so nice as when he is going to kill 
something. The joke has a place, I believe, in one of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s lectures. It isn’t original with him, but, never mind, “it 
is none the worse for that,’ as somebody said upon a like 
occasion. This introduces the “Sports and Arts” Exhibition, 
which, for the sake of the Landseers especially, was worth a 
visit. The entrance was blocked by a stuffed elephant endeavour- 
ing to free his trunk from the claws of a tiger who was sitting on 
it. You might dodge the elephant and, being a Critic, the turnstile, 
and there you were. It wasn’t quite like the dear old “ Gros- 
venor ” of ten years ago, before the world had “ been through ” zs- 
theticism. But there was much to see for all that. “Old England ” 
was there in a hundred aspects, and beautiful in all. And where 
Old England is, there is George Morland also. At the “Sports 
and Arts,” as well as at Burlington House, Morland was in his 
glory. By-the-bye, why doesn’t some one who goes in for his- 
toric drama try to make something of this painter’s life as told by 
his friend Dawe? Benvenuto Cellini had a more splendid, but 
hardly a livelier career. Morland, like Byron, was “loose, but 
gifted.” The Robert Burns of English Art. 

People who have formed their ideas of Landseer from his 
pictures should have gone to this gallery, to see his sketches. One 
may. see a great “Landseer” and be disappointed. It may 
offend in colour, or in sentiment. His animals sometimes seem 
as if they would choke in the endeavour to convey an idea 
of the entirety of their devotion to the House of Hanover. 
See him, as he works here, and you see the artist, and his 
subjects, both, as they should be—free. 

The “ Arts and Crafts ”—in spite of the querulous shadow who 
does these things for the Star—are at it again. They will open in 
the New Gallery in the autumn, and will devote their energies in 
the meanwhile to working up a good show in the two depart- 
ments of “furniture” and “ embroidery.” 

“ Mstheticism” is dead. There is no more money in it, and 
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most of its professors have had their hair cut, and gone into 
another line of business. The movement has not been, how- 
ever, without some lasting results. Art under the Prince 
Consort was not the same thing as Art under William 
Morris. The idea that, “every moment should throb with 
its appropriate sensuous emotion,” perhaps never sank deep 
into the mind of the sturdy Englishman. He turned out 
his old furniture, and he bought as many bamboos and peacock’s 
feathers as his wife made him. He built Bedford Park, and 
then rested. 

Something remains for all that. In spite of the Regent 
Street shops, and “ Miss Mantalini” in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
we are bound to believe that the rationale of Taste grows 
daily to be better understood. “ Art is the expression of man’s 
delight in labour.” If we are not all socialists now, we begin, at 
least, to see that we cannot rob a man of delight in his work 
and still expect from his hand a beautiful thing. 

Talking of “ Arts and Crafts,” I see that a room at the Royal 
Academy has been given to the work of the late Alfred Stevens. 
A misdirected visitor strays thither at times. Even this is more 
honour than was done him alive. But the Academy is becoming 
actively energetic in the matter of Decorative Art. Its very 
principles are being inculcated in its schools. 

With regard to “Old Masters,” I must content myself with 
repeating what I said last month: I wish I was Lord Ashburton! 
Of two Terburgs the best incomparably is his: all the best Rem- 
brandts are his. One of two splendid examples of Nich. Maes 
is his. Maes at his best, where he holds a middle place between 
Pieter de Hooch and the inscrutable Ver Meer of Delft. Frederick 
Wedmore, I remember from long ago, has a pleasant little article 
upon Maes, and in particular upon his work as we see it here, 
done for love when he was a poor man, not when he was old, and 
grubbed money. 


There were times when Gainsborough might have said with 
Andrea del Sarto in the words Browning gives him :—“ All is 
silver-grey, placid and perfect with my art.” Looking at his 
portrait of Lady Rodney, one seems to hear these words. And 
here too comes a further thought :—if Gainsborough lived, what 
Pastels we should see ! 
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I have seen, of course, Mr. Fulleylove’s drawings of Cambridge 
in Bond Street. Most fresh and delightful they are. Some 
are almost pictures; some are drawings in which pictorial 
effects are not sought. They are bright, vivacious, and 
exactly like the places they represent. “Isn’t that poetry ’ 
Doesn't it state all the facts? Don’t it rhyme in some places ?” 
said an enraged transatlantic poet to an editor, who had rejected 
his manuscript. He coined unconsciously perhaps the best 
definition of his Art that has yet been offered to a thinking 
public. Mr. Fulleylove’s drawings state the fact, and they do 
_ just that something more which distinguishes the artist from the 
topographic draughtsman. 

I am sure there are lots more galleries to be done, but oh, Mr. 
Editor, I can’t do them! 


‘* Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive, 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive !” 


To quote a forgotten poet. 
ERNEST RADFORD. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 





FIRST PIECES. 


“THE age of the quadruped is to go out; the age of the brain 
is to come in.” A hack quotation from Emerson’s Essay on 
Culture that may be once more made to do hack-work. This 
time @ propos of curtain raisers. Being translated into theatrical 
language, this means that the age of the rough-and-tumble farce, 
the anthropoid age of dramatic literature, is passing, and that even 
in first pieces, the god-like manager is beginning to evolve some- 
thing that has the similitude of the human. 

We look down the list of theatre advertisements. Drury 
Lane, The Lyceum, need no opening piece. It is only fair to 
remember that in the matter of good first pieces Henry Irving 
set the example, as in so many theatrical reforms. He gave Mr. 
Pinero, then a member of his company, his first chance, by pro- 
ducing “ Daisy’s Escape.” It was a crib from “ Petite Pluie.” 
Crib as it was, the cribbing was done with exceptional cleverness, 
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and showed the stuff of which Mr. Pinero, “ Dandy Dick,” and 
“Sweet Lavender,’ were made. The Haymarket gives us an old, 
much worn, Buckstonian farce, “Good for Nothing,’ but is 
forgiven as it also gives one of the best of living actresses, Miss 
Rose Norreys, a chance, and a grateful public another chance of 
seeing good work done by her. Toole’s starts with a blank verse 
play that shows at once the advantage of being a manager- 
author and of having two of your own pieces in one bill, and that 
Mr. Fred Horner is ambitious of plucking the laurel crown from 
the head of Mr. Alfred C. Calmour, and writing English blank 
verse. The Royalty and Adelphi, true to old traditions, weary 
their pit and gallery audience with “The Opera Cloak,” and the 
“ Married Bachelor.’ The two lyrical theatres, Prince of Wales’s, 
and Lyric (the Savoy stands alone), have two new one-act plays 
of the musical order. The Comedy and the Criterion, terribly 
faithful to Mr. Broughton, play new little things of his own. 
Mr. Edouin at the Strand has Joe Mackay’s “Boys will be 
boys.” Poor Joe! We could have better spared a better man. 

Our two most recent managers of opposite sexes have wisely 
followed in this excellent way. At the Avenue, Mr. Alexander 
gives us “ Fool’s Mate.” At Terry’s Miss Cissy Grahame plays 
in front of “New Lamps for Old,” a piece that needs a double- 
barrelled author, videlicet, the “ Parting of the Ways.” 

“Fool’s Mate” is admirably dressed, staged, and three-quarters 
of it admirably acted. And yet, somehow, it is unsatisfactory. 
The sense of dissatisfaction is not altogether due to the entirely 
unchildlike acting and manners of Miss Gracie Murielle (who had 
better begin to play “hoydenish” parts now). She is wie 
enfant terrible. But the piece in itself seems to us unnatural, 
and very nearly unhealthy. <A child that will lie, pick pockets, 
and carry on something perilously near an embryonic flirtation, 
especially when she histrionically has nu very clear idea of the 
momentous issues dependent on her lying, pocket-picking, and 
flirting is—well, is not nice. 

Against the morality of the Terry’s theatre piece, the “ Part- 
ing of the Ways,” nothing can be said. But, like certain other 
moral things, it is deadly dull. It is wood, wood, wood, from the 
rising of the curtain, to the most welcome coming down of that 
same, Its motive is love to the nt? power ortothe — nth power. And 
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it is difficult to gather whether the two gentlemen whose united 
efforts gave birth to the abortive play mean or do not mean 
seriously the sympathetic speeches that they put into the mouth 
of the most boresome of a quintet of bores. “Advanced ideas,” 
as they are called, are not likely to be taught effectively on the 
stage, by didactic pronunciamentos from a fossilised clergyman. 
The stage method of instruction is more by way of action, of 
character, of situation, and if speeches are to be the medium, 
they must be in consonance with the people speaking them, and 
grow out of the events preceding them. In the “ Parting of the 
Ways, the “advanced ideas” utterances are, what the vulgar 
call “ chucked in.” 

From this consideration of the two pieces—a condemnation 
that by no means implies a losing sight of the admirable inten- 
tions of the managements concerned—let us hasten to except the 
majority of players. Messrs Frederick Terry and Nutcombe 
Gould in the one, and Miss Giffard in the other, are as good as 
they, as good as any one, could be. And Miss Mary Kingsley in 
the first; Mr. Oscar Adye, Miss Helen Leyton, and Miss Rose 
Dearing, in the second, are nearly as good as the infinitesimal 
materials at their command allow them to be. 


Dr. BILL. 


~ Here is an example of the unwisdom of writing a notice of a 
piece at an appreciable distance of time, after seeing the piece. 
Kspecially if the humour, or the pathos, or the strength of it, are 
not like the distance of time, very appreciable. Let us close our 
eyes, and try to recall the impressions that Dr. Bill has left some- 
where on the storing-up convolutions of our brains. Hunting for 
keys down people’s backs, a kangaroo dance, mistaken identity— 
is that all? Of piece as a whole, yes. With this superadded ; 
eleven good people (in the acting sense) thrown away. 

A doctor who was wont to attend ballet dancers for the fun 
of the thing, who is now respectably married, who is called to a 
patient with a jealous superintendent-of-police husband that 
turns out to be one of the ballet dancers (the patient, not the 
husband, of course), a young friend of the doctor’s who borrows 
his name and makes love to the ex-ballet dancer, alarums 
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excursions, reconciliations. We had almost forgotten the funniest 
idea of the play; an idea so funny that the frittering of it away 
early in the piece, and its spasmodic and ineffective revival at 
the end, are alike to be regretted. That is the capital notion 
of a father-in-law who will at all costs have his daughter’s 
husband the besieged of patients, although that exceptionally 
lazy young man appears only anxious to lead a life of unlettered 
ease. 

Heaven, or any other place, forefend that we should always 
have serious work on the stage. That would be a case of all 
work and no play, and a very dull boy of a theatre as result. But 
cannot we have fun without vulgarity, after the model of say 
“ Dandy Dick,” or “Tom Cobb,” or the whole series of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas ? 

And “Doctor Bill” is, to our thinking, in its conception, 
vulgar. And that this is the case is shown by the fact that the 
name role is not quite well played by Fred Terry. Make-up, 
intention, energy, are all there. But the presentation just misses 
tire. And that is because the actor is one that aims at higher 
game, because, in the stock phrase, he has the capacity for such 
infinitely better work ; because it is impossible for a Terry to be 
vulgar, and the effective playing of these imbroglio-intrigue- 
parts, with their essence of real or implied marital unfaithfulness, 
requires a vein of vulgarity rarely to be found in conjunction with 
the true artistic blood. 

The whole eleven actors and actresses play as well together 
as an Australian team. Miss Laura Graves, Miss Edith Kenward, 
as the Kangaroo Danseuse, Marie Linden and Henry Grattan 
in the servant parts, all struggle with nothing, like the clown 
lifting a straw, only they show no trace of effort in their work. 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq makes an entity of a nonentity part. 
Mr. George Capel shows that he is an artist outside the cramping 
range of burlesque. Mr. Benjamin Webster, whose Malcolm we 
remember with delight, almost invented a new type of masher. 
Miss Robins ought to be playing strong emotional parts. Mr. 
Albert Chevalier, in trying to make up for the smallness of the 
abortive father-in-law part, just over-did it, and Miss Fanny 

Brough is magnificent. A little suspicion of Mrs. John Wood in 
her reading of the ex-ballet-dancer-superintendent-of-police’s 
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wife. Buta rich, finished, polished, racy, humorous and human 
performance, hitting exactly the fine line between the modesty 
of nature and the extravagance of art. 


New LAMPS FOR OLD. 


The Honeydews for the Frank Cooper and Alma Murray parts 
in“ Daisy’s Escape ;” Postlethwaite for Lambert Streyke in “ The 
Colonel.” These be indeed new lamps for old. Not to mention 
the lesser lights of severe slaps and consequent “ Don’t do that’s,” 
and other fun of the Noah’s ark, if not of -the antediluvian 
period. 

The enormous success of “Our Flat” at the Strand, a success 
that depends in the main on the business of the furniture 
removing, and above all of the furniture making, will have;much 
to be answerable for. In Mr. Jerome's piece at Terry’s, we have 
the first of a probably very plentiful crop of plays, depending on 
furniture business. Mr. Penley in the lift is the central figure of 
the play. Only is there not a tinge too much of Mr. Penley and 
the lift? Falstaff is only once put into the buck-basket, and is 
not treated as a weekly instalment of washing ad infinitwm. 

Mr. Jerome is fond of the Da Capo principle. The first time 
that the young husband and wife repeat practically the same 
words and go through identically the same business with Jorkins 
the butler (very cleverly played by Mr. Lestocq) there is humour. 
But the repetition of this duplicate dialogue and action becomes 
after a time an expected and recurrent dread. 

And are we to take the play as a burlesque or a farcical 
comedy ? If it is the former the first essential to the burlesqu- 
ing of anything seems wanting. That is the clear understanding 
of the burlesquee. If‘ New Lamps for Old” is a skit on Ibsen, Mr. 
Jerome ought to have read his Ibsen something more carefully. 
And if it is to be a farcical comedy, why does he miss the im- 
mense opportunity of the meeting of the two pairs of eloped 
husbands and wives, over the same dinner table, at the end of 
Act Il. ? 

Morally, Mr. Jerome’s play seems to us to come to this, that. 
the fact of two people being married is the essential reason for 
their remaining together, not the question of moral, intellectual, 
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physical fitness. This it is, more than anything else, that seems to 
show that our genial and most amiable burlesquer has not under- 
stood his burlesquee. We are not concerned here with the 
analysis of the difficult question of the meaning, the sacredness, 
if you will, of the marriage tie. But the position of Ibsen 1s 
surely this: that a man and a woman have no right to live to- 
gether unless they are fitted for, understand, can bear with, and 
get the best for the world out of, each other; unless, in Nora’s 
words, their union is a true marriage. And with Mr. Jerome’s 
two couples this oneness is not the main reason of the re-union, 
but rather the fact that the pairs of human beings have gone 
through the ceremony of marriage. 

Here again the acting is on the whole of a really high order. 
Mr. Penley has nothing to do but eat a breakfast, lose an um- 
brella, and make voyages in a lift. Miss Houston has mastered 
wondrously the intricacies of a suburban domestic’s h’s. Messrs. 
Kerr and Bernard Gould are admirable intrinsically, and by virtue 
of their contrasted styles. So are Miss Cissy Grahame and 
Miss Gertrude Kingston. Miss Grahame especially struck us as 
more than anyone else catching the true spirit of exaggeration 
and leavening it with the leaven of necessary seriousness. 


ALEC NELSON. 
E. M. A. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


E pur se muove! Those who have no sympathy with or know- 
ledge of the exigencies of journalism, try to make us believe that 
Galileo never made that cogent remark. They do not understand 
that these little anecdotes, whether apocryphal or genuine, form 
a very large part of the modern litterutewr’s stock-in-trade, and 
that to destroy any one of them is equivalent to taking all the 
famous texts out of the Bible. How otherwise, for instance, could 
I preface my remarks on the music of the past month? If want 
to intimate my belief that the musical world does move, after all, 
in spite of the assertions of cynics. My heart, too, is with them 
that at present it is standing still, if, indeed, it is not actually 
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falling out of its place in the artistic system, and rushing madly 
to annihilation. I do not pretend that I can offer, even to that 
side of myself which now plays Pope Urban to the Galileo of my 
other side, any very definite reasons for my faith. Perhaps it is 
that the Popular Concerts pursue their gentle way with unabated 
placidity ; or that Otto Hegner’s tour in the United States has 
been a failure; or that Die Meistersinger has after all “caught 
on” at La Scala, and that the worthy Milanese have therefore 
to some extent redeemed their characters; perhaps it is that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan has been recruiting at Monte Carlo. Any or 
all of these things, it is obvious, would suffice to induce in me a 
tit of amiable optimism. It is to be hoped that a like good effect 
will be noticeable in others who are usually of the “dark- 
browed” and cynical order, for such are the most noticeable facts 
thus mentioned in the history of the past month, and they must 
be taken for what they are worth. If any carping cynic should 
aver that herein is no sufficient evidence to rebut the charge that 
the musical world is stationary, he must be left to revel in his 
belief. Mine may be no other than a woman’s reason ; but such 
as it is, [ hold to it, and maintain that the world moves—at the 
rate of a parliamen-tary glacier. 

- Let me leave theories, and come to the facts. The most 
noticeable concerts of the month, have, of course, been those given 
by Mr. Henschel and Sir Charles Hallé, respectively. ‘Twice has it 
chanced that when Mr. Henschel gave an orchestral concert on a 
Thursday evening, Sir Charles and his Manchester band gave 
one on the succeeding Friday. The first time it happened, we 
all waxed eloquent, and pointed out that nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the best interests of art than this policy of collision, 
by which the shy amateur was offered, by a divided bait, an 
extra inducement to stop away altogether from both concerts. 
For the amateurs—those, that is to say, who take half-guinea 
seats—are a feeble folk, and do not like the trouble of deciding 
which is the better of two courses. Give one of them the chance 
of attending one orchestral concert, and it is probable that they 
will not go: put two within their reach on closely succeeding days, 
and it is certain that they will not go. Between the two stools 
the unfortunate, much-abused, but necessary amateur seemed 
like to fall to the ground—which is almost to say the Ballad 
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Concerts. Therefore, one could but regret the unfortunate 
coincidence of dates whereby the two most important series of 
orchestral concerts available during the off-season, were con- 
demned to mutual injury. We were all right, of course. The 
first time the collision occurred, St. James’s Hall was compara- 
tively empty at each concert. Hereupon we said, “ We told 
you so,” and further, added that most irritating of all comments: 
“It serves you right.” Only we said it in varying degrees of 
rudeness. - And when it happened a second time !—then indeed, 
there arose serious thoughts in the critical mind. Not only did 
the concerts take place on successive days, but Beethoven’s 
“ Kroica” Symphony was announced in both programmes. 
Surely this must be the result of bitter rivalry, laying deep 
plans for the enemy. But—for this occasion only—the critical 
prophets were wrong! At both concerts did the amateur appear 
in force, though at both were admirable programmes admirably 
presented ; and thus did the British public, or that small section 
of it which is foolish enough to prefer music to Barnum’s or the 
Oxford, prove that it is the most abnormal, irrational, and un- 
accountable institution in the wide world. 

On the eleventh day of February I went to a concert—and I 
was sad. This, all musical critics will admit, is no strange or 
anomalous thing under such circumstances ; for most of us are 
weighed upon with heaviness when, with a courage worthy of 
some higher cause, we sit through a long concert—and this con- 
cert was long. But there were special reasons why I should 
have felt sad in Prince’s Hall that night. It was not that the 
performers were bad—far from it. It was because the concert 
was one of exclusively English, and modern English music. 
Miss Louise Donster de Fortis—sister of the well-known Jeanne 
of that ilk—was the concert-giver, and she is, it must be con- 
fessed, a pianist of no mean ability. To considerable technical 
powers, she unites a distinct, and to some extent, dominating 
individuality, so that her performances are always interesting. 
Here, then, was no fault to be found, for she had several artists 
of scarcely less ability to help her in interpreting her programme 
of modern English music. This it was which made me mournful, 
that the concert, so arranged, was hopelessly dull. Here was a 
young foreign artist of merit, who, having resolved to pay 
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homage to the land of her adoption by going through a pro- 
gramme of native music, and having presumably spent some 
time and trouble on the selection, could only interest her audience 
by the excellence of her own performances, and in nowise by that 
of the works she presented. There was a quartette by one 
University Professor; there was a piece for violoncello and 
pianoforte by the head of a great musical institution ; and there 
were pieces by several of the younger school of composers— and 
all were vanity. Here, surely, was a thing to make the angels 
—which is to say, the high-minded critics—weep. 

Of course, it is perfectly true that because a single concert of 
chamber-music was dull, it does not follow inevitably that all 
creative talent is dead in England. It should not be forgotten 
that chamber-music is everywhere at a standstill, no work of 
any importance having been written in this department within 
recent years. The musicians, now-a-days, write for the orchestra, 
always excepting, of course, those who write cantatas for small 
choral societies, and those who concoct drawing-room ballads 
with a waltz refrain. So that this particular concert cannot be 
taken as representative of the best that is being done amongst 
us. But yet anyone who was present could but think direful 
things of the future of English music, and ask himself what that 
future would bring forth. It is easy and comfortable to say that 
uo contemporary merit is ever recognised, that a generation is 
always disinclined to believe in those who work under its very 
eyes. To which living composer, however, will any optimist 
point, as likely to win, much less to deserve, immortality ? 
Dr. Villiers Stanford gave us music to some Greek plays. 
Dr. Mackenzie gave us “The Dream of Jubal.” Mr. Cowen 
gave us the Scandinavian Symphony, and will shortly give 
us, we hope, a new opera which shall be strong as well as sweet ; 
and from Mr. Frederic Cliffe we have had a Symphony which 
was so nearly great that we may surely expect greatness from 
him in the future. It is a hard saying, but on most of these the 
shadow of the tomb seems already to rest. One does not like to 
think that none of this charming work should last more than a 
few seasons ; yet it is hardly possible to feel in it the elements 
of persistent vitality. The two last composers I have named 
seem to me to possess vitality in a greater degree than any of 
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their fellows, and, as has been indicated, I expect from both of 
them—at any rate, [ hope—something of permanent value; 
something, that is to say, which shall not be consigned to cold 
oblivion after a single performance at a provincial festival, or, 
perchance by Mr. Barnby’s most excellent choir. And blessed 
is he who expecteth little. 

If it were not for fear of getting too serious, I would proceed 
to show that my dark- browed regard is bent less upon individual 
artists than upon the time itself. For the composer, after all, is 
not worse off than his fellow-artists ; and the mental and moral 
disintegration of the present epoch is inthe mainresponsible for the 
lack of any great artistic creativeness. In England novel writing 
is the only art which touches a high level, and, after all, that at 
its best is but an admirable series of analytical chemistry, con- 
ducted upon the strictest scientific lines by George Meredith. 
Here analysis has its place, and I, at least, am content to take 
Richard Feverel, and The Egoist, as compensation for many 
deficiencies in the sister arts. But music is a thing of synthesis, 
and what can a poor composer do when all the emotional elements 
of his generation are labelled neatly in phials and pill-bottles ? 
Obviously nothing ; and that is about all that he does. 


SIDNEY R. THOMPSON 
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MARRIAGE AND Herepity. By J. S. Nispet. (Ward and 
Downey.)—An exceptionally interesting book upon an excep- 
tionally interesting subject. Not less interesting in that the 
author, as becomes the dramatic critic of the Times, draws largely 
for his illustrations upon novels and plays. The “argument” 
is that mental states are transmissible from parent to offspring. 
With this proposition no one is likely to quarrel. But when, 
following Mr. Wallace, our author contends that with the origin 
of mind in the human race, the evolution of that race passes 
from the physiological to the psychological field, he “ gives us 
pause.” For, not dwelling upon the obvious criticism that mind 
appears long before the evolution of the human race, we must 
note that to the evolutionist, the psychological is the physiolo- 
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gical, At first, it appears as if Mr. Nisbet hardly accepts this. 
“While modifications of structure (p. 72) occur but slowly, may 
we not assume that... . the psychological conditions are readily 
influenced?” And yet twenty-three pages later, he seems to see 
that changes in psychological conditions do imply anatomical 
modifications. Probably functional modification, whether of the 
brain or any other organ, precedes structural. Equally probably, 
as we think, the former is always followed by the latter. Not 
that, in our present condition of knowledge the structural 
changes are necessarily always visible and demonstrable. Our 
microscopic investigations are in themselves imperfect, and, 
probably, much of the structure changes in so complex a tissue 
as the nervous, are chemical and moleanler; and therefore, be- 
yond visual reach. But it seems difficult to believe that any 
psychological, 2.e. mental-physiological, change ever occurs un- 
accompanied by a corresponding anatomical alteration, even 
though in our present state of knowledge, we are unable to 
detect this latter. 

The book, which ranges over the evolution of marriage, the 
laws of heredity, blue blood, polygamy, the elective affinities (our 
author has read much German), is full of facts and suggestions. 
It is not without its slips, here and there. The old teleological 
phrases of “intended to,” “the instinct is designed,” occur now 


and again. Modern science knows nothing of intentions or 


designs. And we are not sure-that some of “ee ardent Repub- 
licans will agree with Mr. Nisbet that our “English Crown has 
passed into a healthy line ;” whilst the admirers of the poetry of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and of their son’s 
pictures, will hardly agree that we do not know by experiment 
“what the offspring of a great poet and poetess would be.” 

Mr. Nisbet, however, speaks out bravely upon the basis of 
morals—‘ habits of mind, induced by circumstances and fixed by 
heredity ’—against the Podsnap doctrine that the sexual side of 
our nature is the lower one—and on behalf of our criminals as 
necessary social products under present conditions. 

A LonpoN PLANE TREE, Amy LEvy. (Cameo Series, Elliot 
Stock.)—There is infinite pathos in this small volume, and no 
little strength. It is not so much the pathos of early death— 
whom the gods love die young—as the pathos of life. And the 
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strength is the strength of despair. That one so young and so 
gifted should have been so hopeless gives these verses both their 
strength and their pathos. Here is no affectation of pessimism, 
no playing at sadness. It is all grimly real. Life to this young 
girl had become “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” And this 
not because of any personal grievance or disappointment. In a 
poem, “ Felo de se,” re-issued in this volume, but originally pub. 
lished some years ago in Amy Levy’s first printed work—one 
which few save her personal friends had the privilege of seeing 
—she says “I am I, just a pulse of pain.” That was it. Life 
had grown mere pain, and we cannot but ask ourselves why ? 
There must be something rotten in a state of society that makes 
life synonymous with pain to an Amy Levy. 

In “ A London Plane Tree ”—the volume is daintily and charm- 
ingly “ got up "—there are verses that echo Heine and that echo 
B. V. (James Thomson). And there are beautiful and pathetic 
lines which are original. Altogether we shall be glad to possess 
this little volume, and we may even grow to love it out of all 
proportion to its actual merit. 

HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, by GEORGE G. 
CuHisHoLM, M.A., B.Sc. (Longmans, Green, & Co.).—When the 
preface of a volume starts in its first line with the statement that 
the book “is designed to meet a want,” we generally find that 
there is no such want, or that if there is the book does not meet 
it. In both these respects Mr. Chisholm’s “ Handbook ” is a wel- 
come and a rare surprise. Whatever view we may take of the 
commercial system of to-day, a knowledge of its products, the 
places of their production, the lines of their distribution, and the 
area of their consumption, is desirable. To the upholder of the 
system, and to its attacker, these details are equally weapons, 
whether of defence or offence. And to that average abstraction, 
the general reader, these same facts have at once the interest of 
geography, of history, and of commerce. These wants, indubit- 
ably existing, are, as far as we can ascertain, admirably met by 
Mr. Chisholm’s book. Fortunately he indulges scarcely at all in 
generalisation, although he admits that his “chief aim in the 
collection of statistics has been to illustrate tendencies in pro- 
gress.” Almost the whole of the 435 pages, not reckoning the 
large number of appendices, and a very full index, are taken up 
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with the bare but by no means bald narration of facts relating 
to the production, distribution, and exchange of commodities 
generally; to those commodities specially dependent on climate; to 
the products of fisheries, of mines, of manufactures, and to con- 
densed accounts of each country in its relation to imports and 
exports. The facts appear to be thoroughly well digested, and 
are rendered easy of absorption, even for the most indifferent 
reader, by reason of their systematic grouping, and the admirable 
use of different types. A large number of maps, dealing chiefly 
with the density of population and products in various parts of 
the world, are also given. In the few experiments we have been 
able to make as to scientific accuracy, Mr. Chisholm’s book comes 
out triumphant. The only error thus far detectable, and that is 
only an error of judgment that might be open to debate, is the 
occasional use of the older chemical nomenclature in preference to 
the less popular but more accurate modern naming. As a work of 
reference for teachers, for pupils, for men of business, and for 
students, it seems difficult to over-estimate the value of this 
“ Handbook of Commercial Geography.” 

Essays, by THomas Srncuatr, M.A. (Triibner & Co.)—To 
make Essays on such subjects as “ Moonlight,” “ Exhibitions,” 
“ Leisure,” “Eyes,” etc., readable, the writer must either have 
originality of thought or of expression. Mr. Sinclair has neither. 
He must either have something new to say, or say the old things 
freshly. Mr. Sinclair does neither. And the “ Comedietta ” pub- 
lished with the Essays is worthy of the company it is in. 

ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. FURNIVALL. (Camelot Series. Walter 
Scott).—Of the many delightful volumes published in this series, 
the latest volume is assuredly not the least delightful. Only its 
title is somewhat misleading. Until we have looked into the 
book we do not know that it is only a condensed reprint of the 
“Harrison’s England” published in 1876 by the New Shakspere 
Society, and that Dr. Furnivall’s share in the work is simply his 
“condensed ” introduction to that reprint. There are few men— 
if’ any—who are better qualified to deal with this particular 
period of English life than Dr. Furnivall, and those who, believ- 
ing in the legend on the binding of the volume, had looked 
forward to a new, and if by Furnivall certainly an original 
work, cannot but feel a little disappointed. But the general 
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reader who is not the happy possessor of the New Shakspere 
Society volumes will have no reason to complain. Charming old 
gossip Harrison will give him a truer and more vivid conception 
of the England of Elizabeth—and of Shakspere, than could 
all the learned historians put together. For the student of 
history, of sociology, and economics, this volume of Harrison’s is 
equally valuable. May we hope that one of these days Mr. Scott 
will follow up his “ Harrison” reprint with a selection from the 
narrow-minded, big-hearted, prejudiced, generous, bigoted, honest 
Philip Stubbs’ “ Anatomie of Abuses,” and from the unique and 
inimitable “Compendium of Certeyne Ordinary Complaints ” by 
W.S. ? 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of the admirable re- 
print of ALTON LOCKE, issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It 
may not be all Ruskin declares a book should be. But then a 
book answering the requirements of Mr. Ruskin is far beyond 
the means of all but a few readers, while this one may be bought 
for 44d. Moreover the print, though necessarily small, is beauti- 
fully clear, and the whole “get up” is satisfactory. It seems 
ungracious to find any fault with a book that will give such de- 
light to thousands—but its size is a little awkward. It won't 
go into your pocket! A serious disadvantage this to the workers 
whose only reading-time is on the journey to or from the factory 
and workshop. As to “ Alton Locke” itself, it is curiously ac- 
tual and old-fashioned. Chartism and the passionate hopes or 
fears it inspired are of the past. But how terribly actual are 
the “ Introduction,” describing sweaters’ dens, and the descrip- 
tions of the tailors’ shops. Are they not identical with the 
“revelations” that were made before the recent “Sweating Com- 
mission,’ and that are supposed to have “moved” society so 


deeply ? 


